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Goop morning, Oliver—I thought you had 
froze up—it’s the coldest winter I recollect in } 
this century—but I find you out again, coming ? 
with the blue bird and the south wind. You’re 
welcome, sir, you’re welcome. When one sees } 
you off here in the country, it is time to look for ; 
violets. Be seated—pray—I insist. Ah! what } 
have you there? 

Tue Rosy Morn,I declare! But this isn’t the 
first time I’ve seen that face. Isabel Vernon, 
sir, was one of the prettiest girls of my youth: 
and I know a bit of romance about her that I'll ’ 
tell to you by and bye. But you mustn’t hold } 
the picture there. I can’t stand it. It brings { 
back the memories of days that are gone forever, $ 
when I could still win a smile from the ladies, } 
and used to think myself aw fatt in making love. ; 
I’m now a superannuated old bachelor—little 
better than a mummy—who’ll dry up some of 
these days and blow away, without.a soul to 
look after him. Take warning by my example. } 
They say you’re unmarried, but I beseech you, ; 
with tears in my eyes, to repent and become a 
Benedict. I used to think there was time enough, | 
and say when I got old and gouty and wanted a 
nurse, I’d take a wife: and so I flirted till one 
generation was married and the next had grown 
_ up, flattering myself all the while I was growing 
more irresistable yearly; but ah! sir, I forgot that 
crow’s feet creep under the eyes and silver begins } 
to sprinkle the hair at forty, and when I came to ; 
propose at last, after a winter of rheumatism, the 
girls laughed in my face, quizzed me about being : 
an old beau of their grandmothers, and asked me { 
if I hadn’t dropped in at the wrong house, for the { 
deaf dowager of eighty lived two doors higher ; 
up. I popped the question seventeen times that } 
spring, and the last time in despair to an old ; 
maid with a parrot and monkey. She was about 
to simper yes, when Jocko bit me, and, mad with : 
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pain, I shook my cane at the chattering rascal. 


¢ I couldn’t have helped it if I’d been put to the 


rack for it. Sir, she took the monkey in her 
arms—called me an unfeeling wretch, vowing 
she’d rather I’d struck her—and ended by going 
into hysterics, and afterward denying me the 
house. So I’m now, at seventy, an old bachelor, 
with a cross housekeeper and half a dozen heirs 
who open the papers every morning to see if I’m 
dead at last. But Ill live these thirty years yet 
to disappoint the villains—I will. And I’ll marry 
besides. They shan’t touch a maravedi of mine. 
I’m not so bad looking yet, am I?—you agree 


; with me—you’re a sensible young man: pray 
{ stay to dinner and I'll give you the benefit 
; of my experience with the ladies, as a sort of 


prelude to my story. Heaven bless the dear 
girls'—here’s hoping we may both get wives as 
lovely as the ‘“‘Rosy Morn!” : 
‘* What signifies the life o’ man, 
An’ ’twere na for the lasses, 0.” 

Going a courting! Why, sir, there’s nothing 
like it: bowling at ten pins, riding races, shooting 
at Schooley’s Mountain, trout fishing in the Tioga, 
or eating terrapin in season, glorious as they all 
are, can’t compare with it! It’s the most intel- 
lectual amusement I know of; talk of your chess 
playing'!'—a man’s demented who’ll sit down to 
this child’s play when there are so many pretty 
girls ready for a flirtation, serious or joking just 
as they or you fancy. I take pride in saying I 


never touched a pawn or castle, but spent my 
leisure hours like a man of sense, in making 
myself agreeable to the sex; and I attribute that 
> exquisite delicacy and refinement of character, 


which I see you notice in me, sir, chiefly to this 
habit. If we gentlemen went more frequently 
into the society of ladies there wouldn’t be so 
many bears among us, nor would honest, though 
bashful men feel their knees knock together with 
fear; when they went a courting or popped the 
question. 

Now, sir, this going a courting is nothing to be 
afraid of, if, like me, one but understands how to 
do it. Only let it get out that you are a marrying 
man, and half the difficulties are smoothed over 
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by others. Brothers invite you to dinner—mamas 
ask their daughters to sing your favorite songs— 
parties are got up at which you are to be the lion 
—your opinion is asked on all points—and if 


the family has a country seat you can go there } 


every Saturday and stay till Monday, the summer 
through, without spending a sumarchee. You’ve 
no idea, sir, what an easy thing love-making be- 
comes under such circumstances. A walk down 
an elm-lane by moonlight—a chance meeting, at 
early morning, in the garden—or a summer after- 
noon together in the alcove does the business. 
To tell the truth I never came so near going 


the voyage as once when I spent a week in the } 


country with a bridesmaid I had waited on: there 
was a porch almost buried in honeysuckle, behind 
the house, and adjoining the garden which was a 
perfect Paradise. There we used to sit; and, one 
day, if it hadn’t been that the old gentleman 
woke from his afternoon nap and threw up the 
parlor window, just as I got his daughter’s hand 
in mine, the question would have popped itself. 
You stare; but I repeat, it would have popped 
itself. The fact is—between ourselves—these 
things come astonishingly natural after all, quite 
as if one was brought up to them and had been 
popping the question fromachild. Don’t trouble 
yourself about how you shall look, or what you 
shall say—the best thing you can do is not to 
think of the matter at all, but make a plunge at 
once, and then the business is soon over. There 
are a thousand ways to pop the question, as there 


are a thousand ways to make love. Some do it } 


with easy impudence—some begin, choke for 
words and stick fast—some deliver a set speech 
and look for a clean spot in the carpet to go down 
on their knees—and some glide into it gradually, 
like a hawk narrowing his gyrations before he 
stoops, the poor girl sitting beside him all the 
time, trembling with a knowledge of what is 
coming, though her heart flutters in her boddice 
with love and gladness, notwithstanding, like a 
frightened bird. I’ve heard of one or two poor 
sinners who popped the question in the street; 
but these things—thank heaven! don’t happen 
often or there would be no getting a yes from a 
lady. There’s only one way more certain to 
insure a refusal, and that is to propose in a letter. 
A woman—let her love you as she will—is always 
frightened, when she comes seriously to think of 
leaving her home and her parents to entrust her 
all with a comparative stranger, and if you give 
her time to look at these matters coolly, ten to 
one she’ll give you a denial. I’m an old man 
and have seen the world, and let me tell you the 
girl who would yield in tears, on a moonlight 
evening, would write a civil refusal or equivocal 
answer the next morning after breakfast. And 





then what a fool a lover makes of himself on 
paper! I read some old letters the other day— 
the gods forgive my sins for writing such non- 
sense. 

It’s a mistake, sir, in these matters, to. lend 
young folks a helping hand—all they ask is to be 
left alone—and if there are any meddling young- 
sters about, have them put to bed, or drowned, it 
don’t matter a fig which, so as they’re out of the 
way. Only give two lovers fair play, kick your 
match-making aunts to the deuce, and—my life 
on it!—the most demure will find a way of being 
understood, even if, lixe old Sir Isaac Newton, 
they have to make love with their feet. It may 
come rather odd at first; but they will sit looking 
into each others eyes until, by and bye, their hands 
will somehow steal into each other, and so, get- 
ting cozier and cozier, the question, when they 
least expect it, will pop out, like a cork from a 
champaigne bottle. It will pop itself. 

Everybody makes love, yet it’s a difficult matter 
to do it well. I used to know a good matron who 
maintained that the lady made love as well as 
the gentleman; in a different way to be sure, but 
still quite as effectually. I suppose it’s a sort of 
positive and negative electricity business after 
all, and that the old lady was more than half 
right. Be this as it may, I have always noticed 
that they make love the best who are not in love: 
commend me to a coquette or a male-flirt for nice 
skill in the fencing science of the heart. They 
know the force of every kind of glance, can tell 
you how much a whisper in any given situation 
means, and read your heart by trivial outward 
tokens, that others would overlook, as effectually 
as if every thought of your bosom was laid bare. 
But sometimes they get really in love themselves, 
for flirtations begun in sport often end seriously; 
and then you have fun. There’s no dull, hum- 
drum courting there. The excitement of a Water- 
loo is nothing to it. Give me to struggle for some 
roguish little angel—just flirt enough to be saucy 
—who, now cozy, now frank, now coquettish, 
plagues you half out of your life, never seeming 
to care a sous for you, but half dying for love of 
you all the while, and yet so afraid you'll find it 
out, that she treats you—the vixen—almost like 
a dog. One while she fears you are only trifling 
with her, and then she is as cold as an icicle: 
another while your manner re-assures her and 
she is bewitchingly kind; but when, on your next 
visit, you come to lay your heart and hand at her 
feet, you find her again distant and guarded, and 
you go away cursing your own folly and her 
coquetry. And so the dear creature keeps sous- 
ing you from hot to cold as if you were a Dutch 


youngster undergoing the bath. But there’san, ” 


excitement in it, especially if you are a bit of a 
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flirt-—which all men are quite as much as women! 


The only way to prevent this uncertainty is to be 
frank from the outset: tell a girl the second time 
you see her, as I’ve known some crack-brained 
mortals to do, that you are in love with her, and 
she’ll never hurt your feelings out of fear that 
you don’t love her; but then—mark me!—she’ll 
be just as likely to do so from pure love of mis- 
chief, for which I commend her when she is 
wooed in a fashion so blunt. 

Of all things, I detest these matter-of-fact court- 
ships. Give us some romance, in youth at least, 
for we have but too little of it in after life. I am 
not one of those who cry down whatever is not 
useful, and who sneer at poetry as the delusion 
of fools. These hollow-hearted cynics prove 
their own ignorance when they denounce what 
Providence has given us, just as he has bestowed 
sunlight, to lighten and cheer our path. If we 
could see life as it really is—its cares, its miseries, 
its disappointments—there is not one of us but 
would pray to die and be at peace. But the 
imagination of youth floods everything with 


golden effulgence, and though, as we advance, } 


the brilliancy declines, there is still light enough 
left at the sunset to mellow our path and fling a 
not unlovely shadow over our graves. Ay! sir, 
romance—which is nothing but life in warmer 


_tints—is that for which we ought nightly to thank 


heayen! It may be indulged in, I grant, to the 
destruction of all soberer views of life; but we 
had better run this risk and keep it, than lose 
it, and leave life a horrible chimera, a Golgotha 
of skeletons. 

Then give me romance in love! Give me the 
thousand fiuctuations—the doubt, the hope and 
the despair, to be crowned, at last, by the blissful 
certainty! Let me woo one who seems fickle, 
but is not so, who is like a May-day, smiling 
and frowning, and fascinating us by that very 
changeableness. One never knows in what a 
mood he is to find such a mistress, and so is 
kept in a delicious suspense, that makes him love 
her all the better: while the lady herself not 
rarely loses her heart in this Rosalind-like pas- 
time, and finds that she can’t always flirt with 
impunity. And even if the matter goes no further 
than a mere flirtation—if both pass. unscathed 
from this skilful encounter of hearts, there is 
laid up for after life many pleasant memories of 
moonlit walks and evenings on the water, when 
youth and music together made the hours pass 
like the going by of the first summerly wind of 
the season, fragrant with spices and orange blos- 
soms from the far off south. 


4 et the dream was pleasant, 
Tho? it hath vanished now 

Like shaking down loose blossoms 
From off the careless bough, 


They never came to fruit, 
And their short lives soon were o’er, 
But we passed an hour beneath them, 
And we never cared for more; 
No vows were ever plighted, 
We had no farewell to say, 
Gay were we when we met at first, 
And we parted just as gay; 
There was little to remember, 
And nothing to regret, 
Love touches not the fiatterer, 
Love chains not the coquette.” 
But I declare I have been haranguing for half 
; an hour without telling you a word of my story. 
Indeed, my dear sir, you must forgive me: old 
; men will be garrulons you know. Besides, what 
I have said you will find to be not without some 
bearing on my narrative. 

Harry Wyndham and I were close friends when 
we were both young. We had been in college 

3 together, and bore each other company in many 
a wild prank afterward. We had ascended the 
} White Mountains, visited Niagara, and penetrated 
to the then almost*unknown prairies, in as many 
pedestrian excursions. On one of these occasions, 
setting forth from the country inn where we had 
spent the night, we walked about a mile, when 
we entered a pretty little valley, and saw before 
us a stately mansion half buried in trees. There 
was an air of baronial pride about the old place, 
and we stopped to look at it and wonder who 
resided there. Suddenly my companion jerked 
my arm, and through a gap in the foliage I saw 
one of the loveliest girls I had ever beheld, lean- 
ing on a stone balustrade that overlooked the 
garden. Luckily the trees screened us from her, 
so that she remained unconscious of the near 
vicinity of strangers, till we had time to feast our 
eyes with her beauty. The sun had not yet risen, 
but the east was kindling with gold and purple, 
against which her figure was brought out in rich 
relief. She was attired in a crimson velvet dress, 
low enough to display her rounded and snowy 
shoulders. Her arms were also partly bare; and 
; on her head she wore one of the pretty, coquettish 
morning caps of lace, then so much the fashion. 
There was an expression of subdued melancholy 
on her countenance, which, however, did not 
appear to be natural, but rather the result of her 
present mood; for, from the listlessness of her 
attitude, she seemed to be absorbed in thought. 

‘By the gods!” exclaimed my mercurial com- 
panion aloud, “she is an angel. Who can she 
; be?” 

We were in the high road, not more than 
twenty yards from where she stood, so that she 
heard distinctly the words of Wyndham. She 
looked up like a startled fawn, snatched her 
shawl from the balustrade and, hurrying it on, 
walked quickly away, and was lost behind the 

) corner of the house. 
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‘‘You have spoilt all,’ said I. 
she did not see us.” 

‘‘T will know her,” said my companion, not 
heeding my words, ‘‘here is matter for adven- 
ture; let us go back to the inn.” 

I laughed aloud to see the earnestness of 
Wyndham: he looked as if an empire was to 
be won or lost. 

“You may go on, if you like,” he said coldly, 
‘*but [ will see the end of this. I never beheld 
such loveliness; and know her J will.” 

My companion, though a man of impulse, had 


‘*But luckily 
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sometimes myself shoot: may I look at your 
piece?” and he took the rifle and handled it with 
a sportsman’s interest in such matters, examining 
the lock and fitting the piece to his shoulder, 
“It is,” he then continued smiling, “an old 
acquaintance, I think: honest Jack Dawton, our 
innkeeper, is a famous shot.” 

This led to further conversation, during which 
we mentioned our names and learned that of our 
new acquaintance to be Vernon, an English gen- 
tleman who had married an American lady, and 
since resided in this country. He introduced us 


a determined character, so I knew it would be } to his daughter, and invited us to walk up to his 
useless to expostulate. Besides I was as fond of } house and take a glass of wine with him. I felt 


adventure as Wyndham. 
‘‘Pshaw! Harry,” I said, ‘none of your non- 
sense. We will go back to the inn, and before 


evening be chatting with this angel, for trust my { the side of the daughter. 


wits to manage an introduction.” 

And back to the inn we went, telling the land- 
lord we had changed our minds, and would stay 
with him a few days to try the trout-stream he 
had been talking of. Accordingly, after a fresh 
enp of coffee, we accoutred ourselves and set 
forth, under the guidance of the innkeeper’s son, 
to the little mountain stream that ran through the 
valley. The lad was bent on bagging a few 
squirrels, and, having pointed out to us the best 
places in the stream, left us. By noon we had 
fished the river pretty well, and had got quite 
into the valley,avithin sight of the mansion-house 
where this unknown beauty lived. Here we were 
met by the boy returning with his game. Ji st as 
he came up, a noble old eagle took wing from a 
gigantic blasted pine close by us, and sailed away 
toward the hills. Wyndham, on the impulse of 
the moment, seized the lad’s rifle and took aim 
at the bird, which came tumbling, over and over, 
to the ground,-and fell at the feet of a lady who, 
at that moment, in company with an elderly gen- 
tleman, emerged from the piece of woodland 
about a hundred yards off. The lady screamed 
and sprang to the side of her companion; but not 
before I recognized in her the beauty of the old 
mansion. I saw, in this incident, the opening 
for an acquaintance, and dropping my hat I 
walked forward and apologized, in my friend’s 
name and my own, for the fright we had unwit- 
tingly given the lady. By this time Wyndham 
had come up, though awkward and embarrassed. 

‘*Oh! say no more of it: Bell has got over her 
fright by this time,”’ said the father—for such it 
was évident he was—with easy courtesy. ‘I 
wonder, too, at her alarm, considering she has 
lived so long in these woods.” And then turning 
to Wyndham, he continued, ‘‘ that was a fine shot, 
sir: I saw you raise your piece, but did not think 
you would bring him down at that distance. I 


at ease at once; but Wyndham still continued 
partially embarrassed, so I left him to be enter- 


; tained by the father, while I attached myself to 








I soon found her to be 
as animated as she was beautiful; and, before we 
reached the house, I set her down in my own 
mind to be a wit and a flirt, bent on making a 
conquest of me, which I was resolved mentally 
she should not achieve. . 

By the time our little flirtation was at an end 
we were at the house, and I found that Wyndham 
and the father had got into an interminable dis- 
cussion about trout—I cut short the debate, which 
I saw was getting tiresome to Harry, by begging 
Mr. Vernon to accept the contents of our basket, é 
and he, having, by this time, discovered that he 
knew our families, in return pressed us to come 
over and take an old fashioned supper on the 
fish with him. To this we did not, you may well 
suppose, object; and so we parted for the present. 
I saw, however, during our walk home that Harry 
was not in the best mood at my superior success 
with Miss Vernon, though he proudly endeavored 
to conceal his spleen. I said nothing; but resolved, 
by way of revenge, to give him -up to her arts 
without warning, for every word she said had 
convinced me more and more she was an arrant 
coquette. 

Well, the acquaintance once began, intimacy 
soon followed. Every day found us at Vernon 
House, the table of which we made it a point to 
keep supplied with the choicest game. The 
father was a whole-souled, hospitable geritle-_ 
man, as young in spirits as either of us, and an 
excellent substitute when the daughter was not 
by ; for, much as I had resolved that Miss Vernon 
was a flirt, and that I would have nothing to do 
with her, I gradually found that she was occupy- 
ing a very large portion of my thoughts, and that 
whenever I fell into a reverie—which I now did 
wonderfully often—it was always about Isabel 
Vernon’s dark eyes and racy conyersation. Yet 
I did not dream of falling in love with her; for 
though Wyndham said nothing to me on the 
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subject, I saw that he was deeply enamoured of , over the strings, until the fervor of my look called 
her, and I always was generous enough not to ; a blush to her cheek. Never had she appeared 
stand in the way of a friend. I often pitied him, } so beautiful as now. Perhaps it was the music 
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too; because, like all men over head and ears in 
love, he was awkward and embarrassed in Miss ; 
Vernon’s presence, and the consequence was that 
she always seemed to prefer my conversation, nor 
make any effort to conceal her preference. Many 
a time I could see him writhe beneath her saucy } 
behavior. After a few days Harry began to grow 
moody : he thought himself neglected, and unjustly 
reyenged himself on me, avoiding my society as 
much as possible. I detected the whole working 
of his mind; and, if he had been frank, and | 
opened his heart to me at once, I would have ; 
done all I could for him, but, at length, I grew ° 
piqued at his treatment. A little incident brought ; 
affairs to a crisis. 3 
One day we had all been to visit a remarkable ; 
cave in the hills, and, after our return, were ? 
spending the evening at Vernon House. The 


2 


father was in high spirits, and he and I were 
chatting in a recess window, while Wyndham } 
and Isabel were together in the next one. Harry ; 
had made a dead set at Miss Vernon that day, ; 


2 


though I flattered myself with little success, for } 
she seemed constrained in his presence, and often } 
looked to me and her father as if piqued at our { 
being so absorbed in conversation. As I felt ; 
annoyed at the public display of her preference, 
I was more reserved than before. But suddenly ; 
Harry rose and joined us, evidently chagrined at 
something. He saw I noticed it, and affected to ; 
conceal it by laughingly saying, 

“T have been coaxing Miss Vernon to sing, 
but to no purpose. She drives me away by her. } 
perversity, and I abdicate that another may try ; 
his eloquence. See what you can do, my prince } 
of chevaliers!”’ 3 

There was a bitterness in this, perceptible } 
enough to one so keen as me, even under its veil 
of badinage. I rose and answered gaily, 

“Not that I can succeed where you have 
failed; but if I recollect aright, Miss Vernon 
promised me this morning, when she distanced 
me in that gallop, to grant me the next favor I 
should ask of her, to alleviate my defeat. So 
now, fair layde,” I said, presenting her my hand 
to lead her to the harp, ‘“‘ keep your word with a 
true knight who will ever keep it to you.” 

She rose at once, and suffered me to lead her 
to the instrument, while Wyndham turned deadly 
pale. He saw my triumph, for the thin mask 
thrown over it by the manner in which I gained 
it, could not hide from him the evident preference 
of Isabel. And I, for the moment, intoxicated 
by the circumstance, followed her to the harp, 





and stood gazing admiringly at her as she bent 
13* 


she chose, for all her songs were plaintive and 
sweet—perhaps it was that new and delightful 
emotions were awakening within her, for her 
bosom heaved as if she was unusually agitated. 
Her father, when she sat down to her instrument, 
left the room. Now and then I stole a look at 
Wyndham. He stood moody and silent, apart 
from us, with folded arms, from time to time 
almost sternly regarding her, the very picture of 
a despairing lover. Isabel, did not, however, for 
a long time, deign to look at him, but continued 
to sing piece after piece, at my solicitation. At 
length I interposed, for my heart really bled for 
the poor fellow. 

‘““Now, Harry,” I said, “dp you ask for a 
favorite. I’m sure Miss Vernon will sing it.” 

It was an unlucky speech. Wyndham frowned 
and drew himself haughtily up; while the lady 
bent over her harp and dashed off into our Na- 
tional air, which, in Harry’s sedate moods, was 
his particular aversion. This looks serious, I 
thought: the gentleman has quarrelled, and the 
lady is saucy. To relieve us all of the embar- 
rassment, I took up a music book and opened it 
before Isabel. 

‘‘ There now, dear Miss Vernon,’ I said, ‘‘do 


’ stop that warlike tune—one isn’t in the mood for 


Bunker Hill to-night. Here is one of the sweetest 
songs of Burns—I have opened to it by chance— 
and really, I feel wonderfully sentimental to- 
night.” 

“You!” she said, lifting her large brilliant 
eye suddenly to my face, with an expression it 
was impossible to misinterpret; and that glance 
made every nerve in me tingle with extatic 
pleasure. ‘You sentimental! oh! never, never, 
cavalier mine,” she said, gaily shaking her pretty 
head; ‘‘but if you really are so, why I’m glad 
to see you begin to repent of your sins, and so,” 
and her voice suddenly changed to that low tone 
which is so eloquent of hidden feelings, ‘I will 
sing anything for you.”” There was that in the 
manner in which she pronounced the word 
“yon,”? that completely subdued me, as I saw 
she was herself subdued. 

When she looked at the song and saw that it 
was ‘‘ Ae fond kiss and then we sever,” a deep 
blush suffused her face and neck; and, when she 
began, her voice trembled perceptibly. But, as 
she proceeded, she seemed to gather confidence, 
while I hung over her in admiring delight. When 
she came to the lines, 


“Had we never loved so kindly, 
Had we never loved so blindly, 
Never met or never parted, 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted ” 
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She was visibly agitated, and I saw a large 


tear-drop steal into her eye and roll slowly down } ; 


her cheek. She rallied herself, however, with a 
powerful effort and went on to the close. Harry, 
at this moment, left the room hastily. The oppor- 
tunity was not to be neglected, for I was now as 


deeply in love as man could be, and it would 


have been cruel in me, after these manifestations, ; 
longer to torture the poor girl. I hesitated only 


for a moment, while she’ sat before me terribly } 


agitated. The words that would seal my fate 
forever were on my lips, when the door opened 
and her father entered, dragging Wyndham in 
with him. 

Harry and I both felt embarrassed during our 
walk to the inn that night. We said little, and 
that not on the subject that was nearest our 


hearts. He was more moody than ever, though { 


I strove indirectly to conciliate him; so, I finally 


Besides, I was bewildered by the events of the 
evening. In one hour I had irretrievably lost my 
heart. To confess the truth, I had been losing ; 


got angry, and resolved to lay aside all scruples. hand. 
< 
; 
$ 


it ever since I knew Isabel, but the notion I had } allegiance to me. 
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; Vast woodlands stretching far away over the hills 
which were her father’s, I own I was not without 
feelings of satisfaction at the idea of a bride so 
amply dowered. But I dismissed — contem- 
} plations as selfish. 

Evening came at length, and wyinaia and | 
began our usual walk to Vernon House. I noticed 
; that as we approached it, Harry beeame less gay 
; and seemed to recover a portion of his late silence 
and embarrassment. Isabel was not in the parlor 
when he entered. I thought she might be in the 
garden, and leaving Harry with her father I 
3tole away in search of her. She was where | 
expected to find her, in a little bower at the 
bottom of the garden. She was leaning her head 
on her hand, but on hearing my footstep she 
; looked up with a blush and a glad surprise in her 
eye: this passed away and a playful smile sue- 
ceeded, while she rose and frankly extended her 


PRPPRARAI AAA 


‘‘T thought you were going to play truant,” 
she began laughingly. ‘‘ A pretty — you are 
to be away the whole day, when you’ve sworn 
Hear now my sentence, re 


taken up on our first interview that she was a ; creant that you are; you must cease wearing my 


flirt, had made me guarded over myself, and I 


had pretty successfully kept down my passion, ; 


3 colors—”’ 


‘““Nay—I beg—I entreat,’”’ I interrupted her, 


until her scarcely concealed tenderness this eve- ; half playfully, half seriously, ‘‘take not from me 


ning had broken down my barriers of pride and } 
caution, and like a lake bursting from its enclo- ‘ 


sures, swept everything before it. 


that privilege or Iam undone. Rather,” I said, 
lifting her hand to my heart, and changing to an 


The earth ; earnest tone, ‘give me the privilege of claiming 


seemed too light to tread on; I was in the highest } this—” 


spirits; and long after Wyndham had retired in ° 
reserve to his apartment, I sat at my window 
gazing out into the moonlight, too happy to think ' 
of sleep. I own, too, that amid my other thoughts, } 
came the consciousness of having my revenge on 
Harry for his sullenness. ‘‘ Why need he quarrel 
with me—the sulky, jealous boy !—because Isabel 
preferred me to him.” 

It was almost dawn before I retired, and when 
I awoke it was verging towards noon. I sprang 
out of bed, dressed, and hastened down stairs, a 
little ashamed of my late rising. Wyndham had 
been long up and gone out: while I was discus- 
sing my breakfast he came in. He appeared to 
be in a better humor than on the preceding eve- 
ning, greeted me with his old frank joviality, and 
began whistling to a canary bird in a cage outside 
the window. ‘He has come to his senses,” 
thought I, ‘‘made up his mind he can’t get her, 
and determined to give her up like a philosopher. 
A night’s sleep is sometimes a good thing for a 
dunce. Well—he shall be my groomsman.” 

The day appeared the longest I had ever 
known, for I was anxious to be at Vernon House, 
in hopes to find Isabel alone and put her fears to 
rest. As my eye roved over the broad fields and 





‘“‘In a minuet—oh! to be sure: when shall it 


; come off?” she said gaily. I saw she was like 


all her sex, affecting to misunderstand me, while 
really wild with joy to find that I loved her 

‘¢No—not in a minnet, dearest,’’ I said, ten- 
derly, ‘‘unless it be for that of life. Give me 
the right ever to have this hand, and with it the 
heart.” : 

I looked at my companion at these words, 
certain she could no longer pretend to misinter- 
pret my meaning. Her face was crimsoned to 
the brow, but there was none of the agitation I 
expected to see—no trembling of the bosom, no 
drooped eye-lashes, no tears on her cheek. On 
the contrary she looked me full in the face. 
‘‘ Very odd demeanor for one so much in love,” 
thought I. 

After a slight pause she spoke 

‘*T cannot now misunderstand you,” were her 
words, “but I hoped, after my jest, you would 
guess my meaning and not press the matter. I 
find I must speak plainly. I engaged myself this 
morning to your friend, Mr. Wyndham.” 

I dropped her hand, my eyes and mouth wide 
open with astonishment. But her face assured 
me she spoke the truth. I was a victim, jilted 
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by a country coquette, beat at my own weapons! 
It was too bad. There was no use to say any- 
thing, so I bit my lip and cursed my egregious 
vanity. 

For when I began to think coolly of the matter, 
I saw what a fool I had been. Her silence when 


with Wyndham—his embarrassment—her undis- 
guised preference for me—bah! if I had had my 
senses about me I would have known that it is } 


not him she loves, with whom a woman, espe- ; 
cially one like Isabel, is on the most familiar ; 
terms. I ought to have known she would slight ; 
him, and pretend to prefer others, to conceal her ; 
own weakness, at least until he had declared his } 
passion in words. It was not from love for me, | 
but to see if we watched them, that she had looked } 
around at her father and me yesterday! Oh! the ? 3 
jade. And I had been dolt enough not to see } ; 
that she and Harry had quarrelled the preceding } 
eveninggend that this was the cause of her emo- } 
tion; and not her passion for me. S 
- To crown the whole, while I had been dream- 
ing of extending happiness to Isabel as an eastern } 
sultan gives a boon to a slave, Wyndham— } 
unable longer to bear suspense, and hoping much } 
from the emotion of Miss Vernon when she had } 
sang the song—had hurried to the Hall, imme- ; 
diately after breakfast, and finding his mistress . 
alone, disclosed his love and won from the weep- ; 
ing girl a confession that it had been long returned. 
No wonder he whistled to the canary bird when } 
he came back. 

I left that part of the country—you may be 
sure—the next day; and it was quite a year | 
before I again saw Isabel. She was then Mrs. } 
Wyndham. I had been asked to be groomsman, 
but as I had intended that post for Harry, I 
thought it best to decline. The wisest course— 
wasn’t it? 


A SONG. 


BY MRS. FRANCES 8S. OSGOOD. 


Tue bird, whose song impassioned, 
The soul of music, wildly sighs, 

Wears not a wing that’s fashioned 
In Beauty’s radiant dyes. 


The flowers of fragrance lavish 
Like Love from out a guileless heart, 
No glorious hues to ravish 
The common eye, impart. 
The lips like rubies glowing, 
Too often curl with scorn and pride, 
The smile most brightly showing, 
A careless heart may hide. 
. But cheeks we prize most dearly, 
And eyes most sure the soul to win, 
Tho’ Beauty light them rarely, 


UNCULTURED FLOWERS. 


BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


Fiowers of God’s planting!—Man doth call ye wild, 
Though in your breasts a gentle nature lies, 
And timidly ye meet the breezes mild, 
Paying their love-kiss with your perfum’d sighs. 
Still, with unutter’d speech, ‘ 
More true philosophy ye teach, 
Than they, your rich-rob’d relatives, who share 
The florist’s tender care, 
And shrink with fretted nerves from the too buxom air. 


Methinks their polish’d petals hide 

Some thrill of vanity or pride, 

As the admiring throng 

Through the rich green-house press along, 
Where still they claim, in proud magnificence, 
>A warmer smile than Heaven’s own healthful sun’s 

dispense, 

Or lull’d on beauty’s breast 

To a brief dream of rapturous rest 

Too soon—with pale, regretful eye 

Fulfil their envied destiny, and die. 


But ye, in humble cell, 
Cloven nock or grassy dell, 
Or by the brooklet’s shaded brim 
Turn in your trustful innocence to Him, 
Who wisely metes the sun-beam and the rain; 
Or else the plough-share’s fatal pain, 
Or the crushing foot repay 
; With a forgiving fragrance—and beneath 
The same lov’d skies that gave you birth, 
On prairie broad, or purple heath 
Pass willingly away 
From your slight hold on earth. 


Perchance, with longer date 
Gladdening the field-bee, at her work elate, 
Ye nurse your buds, and give your winged seeds 
Unto the winnowing winds, to sow them as they fly 
In fertile soil, or ’mid the choking weeds 
Or desert sands, where the rank serpent feeds, 
Then, not of death afraid, 
All unreluctantly ye fade, 
Meek as ye bloom’d at first, in glen, or forest-glade, 
Bequeathing a sweet memory 
Unto the scented turf, where erst ye grew, 
And garner’d in your souls the heaven-distilling dew. 


Oh, fair, uncultur’d flowers! 
The charm of childhood’s roving hours, 
Who seek no praise of man—have ye not ay 
The spirit of His lowly thought, 
- Who lov’d the frail field lily--and the bird 
By whom its breast was stirr’d? 
And on his mountain-shrine 
With eloquence divine 
From its unfolded leaves, as from a text book taught? 
Yes—-still ye show, in lessons undefil’d, 





Are kindled from within! 


The Christian life and death, tho’ man doth call ye wild. 
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; old times spoke of her as she led the minug 
THE OLD MANSION. at an old fashioned ball; a few, perhaps, onee 
‘ sharers of better days, but now in altered fo. 
{ tunes, who occasionally renewed the memorig 
of the past at her side; but from the world with 


“But something ails it now—the place is cursed” § its young and earnest spirits, its calmer or deeper 


; actors, its daily interests and its unfolding events, 
2 


BY R. B. ANDREWS. 


CHAPTER I. 


PRRAPARARADRALRANSL 


Tue old lady and the young heir were the only } she was as much departed and set aside as though 
remaining members of the Howley family. The she were already dust andashes. Not that she had 
‘old lady was the occupant of the family mansion. ; no relatives who would have sometimes brokea 
A pleasant home it must have been in other days; } her solitude, and held back, as it were, the cold 
and a pleasant home it might be again when the } door of the tomb from her living form; but she 
young heir came in; but now, though kept in good } turned from their sympathies to the secrets, (if 
repair, and in the midst of a fair domain, it had } such she had) or the bitterness of her own spirit. 
a certain cold, unoccupied look, which chilled } The young heir had a kindly heart, and cherished 
one’s heart, and seemed to declare its tenant a} no half-heard memories of the’ past against his 
desolate one. Closed shutters spoke of unused } grand-mother. But the frank beauty of his youth 
chambers; or the light striking through the half } had no charm for an unlovely old age, and fell 
open blinds of opposite hall windows, impressed ; with as little impress upon it as the beams of the 
you with an idea of silent, undisturbed peace. ; loveliest star on a bank of frozen snowg Shere 
You seemed to hear door by door clap to after } kindled no sparks for immortality from his bright 
departing forms, as they went now to the bridal, and ardent spirit, caught no hues against an ur 
now to the tomb; now in hope, now in mournful } fading youth from the promise of his morning. 
farewell. You seemed to see shutter after shutter ; She barely endured his visits, and silently set 
close on the pleasant light, as the sealed or absent } aside his courtesies. 
eyes of parents or children needed itnomore. A Tom Ashurst was the only living descendant 
master and mistress of fairer hopes thanits present } of the Howley family—the son of the eldest 
occupant had reigned within its walls; and sons ; daughter. As such, he had been taught to cor 
and daughters from infancy to riper years had | sider himself its heir, and from childhood future 
dwelt in its spacious chambers, in the sunshine $ life had associated itself with the old mansion. 
and the light. True, passion and wilfulness and ; He passed annually several weeks beneath its 
ambition had blended their dark hues in the tale roof, notwithstanding the silence and gloom that 
of its time; and even the record of crime and of reigned there; partly as a matter of duty to his 
woe had mingled in’ its story. But father and : aged relative, and partly out of friendliness 
sons, mother and daughters were gone now, no the deserted chambers of the past generation, the 
matter how nor whither, and Madam Howley ; unvisited woods and unfrequented haunts. The 
lived alone. The second wife and the widow of } Howleys had been a handsome race, and Tom 
the master of the mansion, it was before her ‘ inherited a full share of their good looks. His 
that it had. grown silent and lonely. Before ; figure was a tall and manly one. He had the 
her, parting feet had momentarily stopped, while } firm Howley step, and the dark Howley eye; 
trembling lips uttered a constrained farewell ; feet while locks 
that for the last time stood on the threshold of the “Whose glossy black to shame might bring 
family mansion; lips that for the last time broke The plumage of the raven’s wing”— 
the gathering silence of its roof. It washer hand } gave an aristocratic air to his noble head. Alto 
that had leaned against the garret walls the piec- ; gether, he had quite the bearing of a hero of 
tured faces she found smiling in hall and chamber, } romance; and indeed those who knew his orphan 
even as it was her hand that had banished the ; situation and future expectations, looked upon 
living faces that beautified them at her coming. } him as such. 

And yet, perhaps, they that said so did her wrong. It was on a February evening that Tom 
A cruel husband might have made her a haughty, } Ashurst, according to previous anmouncement, 
imprudent wife; and. the wilful ways of ungo- ; knocked at the door of the Howley house. A 
verned, though still lovely step-children, a cold, ; knock at that unusual hour seemed to waken an 
unfeeling mother. She had entered the mansion ; hundred echoes, and to resound from the locked 
in the pride of her beauty and its fame; and if ; door of many an empty room, startling the ears 
she dwelt there now the survivor of fair and ; of domestics who had nevertheless been care 
_noble inmates, she dwelt there as much the sur- } fully awaiting its call. As the parlor door opened 
vivor of herself as she had been in those days. } to give entrance to the young heir, a large and 
There might be a few who in reminiscences of ’ brilliant wood fire sent its long shadows into 
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the dim, cold hall. The old lady rose from her 

“faded crimson chair which was rolled up toward 
the hearth. 

“You make your coming late, Thomas,” she 
said, scarce taking the young man’s hand. ‘You 
will now,” she added, turning with the same air 
and voice to the domestics, ‘‘light the candles 
and bring supper for Mr. Ashurst.” 

Tom wished in his heart the old fire light 
might have continued, for that looked mellow 
and cordial, and threw a deceptive and friendly 
color over the faded hangings and dull corners, 
like some kind, old dependant glad to ease the 
way and make things as pleasant as possible. 
Besides, he had a dread of the two wax candles, 
that, tall and solitary on the table, looked so like 
his grand-mother and himself, and always made 
the room darker instead of lighter. However, sum- 
moning courage from the still dancing shadows, 
he conggatulated his grand-mother on her con- 
tinued appearance of health and strength. For 
this he received a formal return of thanks, and 
the assurance which was always the second salu- 
tation at his receptions, ‘‘that he looked more 
like the Howleys than ever.”” A compliment 


which, however equivocal on the lips of the old 
lady, certain inspections of family portraits had 
taught Tom the value of, and which never failed 


« to give an impetus to his light-hearted good humor. 
So he cast a glance at the mirror over the mantel, 
and laughingly replied, 

“So they tell me, grand-mother. Miss Betsey 
Yowler, with whom I lately fell in, assures me I 
am extremely like; and I have heard they were 
by no means an ill-looking race.” 

“Humph!” said the old lady. 

“Indeed,” continued the young heir, as he 
warmed himself at the glowing coals, ‘“‘I have 
always thought myself a handsome likeness of 
my great-grand-father Howley—the old gentle- 
man, you know, in the east corner of the garret, 
with the velvet night-cap and crimson gown.” 

“Had his descendants emulated some of his 
old fashioned virtues,” returned Madam Howley 
with a reproachful look, ‘‘a foolish boy had not 
been the only leaf remaining on the family tree.” 

The color rose on the young man’s cheek, and 
an abashed expression came over his brow as 
though he regretted the careless words that had 
already awakened the spirit of bitterness. There 
was something exceedingly lovely in his face and 
manner, as with a changed tone he replied, 

“Well, I often think of the contrast between 
the family tomb of the Howleys and the family 
mansion; the young and old that are gathered 
there, and you and I their only representatives 
here. So forgive me, grand-mother; and since 
you have an esteem for my great-grand-father of 





whom I spoke so lightly—pray tell me what are 
your recollections of him?” 

‘Of what use, boy, rummaging the things of 
the past?”’? was the ungracious reply. ‘‘ Here 
come lights and the supper. Let us talk of the 
things which have concerned you since we parted. 
You have been abroad, you say?” 

Ashurst led Madam Howley to the table, and 
endeavored to make himself as inoffensive as 
possible. The evening dragged heavily along; 
and when they had resumed their seats by the 
fire, Tom sank into a reverie. He thought as 
he had done many a time before, how things 


> should change when he became master there. 


5 
\ 








How he would banish the two candles and the 
faded hangings, and light up the hall and rouse 
the old mansion from its lethargy. A sigh from 
the old lady dissipated many a gay dream. The 
young heir was touched at sight of her unhappy 
mien, and a remorseful fancy shot through his 
breast. ‘‘ Why,” he murmured to himself, ‘‘do 
I sit here, planning for the time when her pre- 
sence will be done away, and extending no hand 
to prepare her against the great change? She is 
so unapproachable—but then s 

At the early hour of nine the old lady requested 
Ashurst to pull the bell. In a few moments two 
servants appeared; the male bearing a silver can 
in which Madam Howley’s night drink was pre- 
pared, the female a satin bonnet and cloak which 
her mistress was accustomed to wear on her pas- 
sage through the hall. As Madam Howley rose, 
and leaning on her gold-headed cane, was about 
to offer a good night to her grand-son, Ashurst 
as if moved by some deep feeling, came toward 
her. ‘Would she allow him to read, before she 
retired, the evening prayers of the church?” The 
old lady, though mute with astonishment, yet 
mutely suffered herself to be re-seated. Gaining 
courage, Tom desired the presence of the house- 
hold, and called for the old family Bibie. With 
awe he opened the silver clasps. On the blank 
pages were the names of the family in the tomb, 
their births, marriages and deaths. With awe he 
read®the sacred chapter of Isaiah, the prophet’s 
story of the Saviour of the world—‘‘the tender 
plant,” ‘the lamb brought to the slaughter,” 
“the sheep before her shearers dumb’—Him 
that “poured out His soul unto death” and 
‘‘bare the sins of many.” With awe, on bended 
knees, he offered the simple, but sublime family 
prayer of the church. The old lady rose from 
her seat, and stood with her hands clasped on 
her cane, her eyes fixed on the dark locks before 
her. She moved toward the door the moment 
the voice of Ashurst ceased, but as she paused 
there to receive her hood and cloak, she extended 
her hands toward him. 
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‘*Come hither,”’ she said, ‘‘and be the first of 
your family that ever received my blessing.” 

She moved a few steps into the hall, turned 
pale and tottered. The servants and the young 
heir carried her back to the old crimson chair. 
There was the stopping of a pulse, and the spirit 
fled. 

* It was a disease of the heart,” the old waiting 
‘woman said—‘‘so she knew she must die.” 

The young heir was horror struck. But the old 
waiting woman consoled him, thanking Heaven 
her mistress had made so Christian an end, and 
telling him that his prayers had laid spirits that 
night, and the cloud would be taken from off the 
old house. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘*_-An old age serene and bright, 
And lovely as a Lapland night, 
Shall light thee to thy grave.” 


Tue young heir was now the only survivor of 
the Howleys. It was he who followed the coffin, 
rich with black velvet and silver nails, to the 
burial-place of the old lady’s family. Her con- 
nection with the Howleys was now utterly dis- 
solved. The old mansion was his—his to have 
and to hold, his to alter and repair; his to throw 
open and rejuvenate. 

With no hasty hand did he lay hold on the 
mansion of his fathers. For a few months he left 
it to that silence and solitude which it seemed to 
claim. To him it had almost assumed a human 
shape; and as he trod its floors, its walls seemed 
to look on him as if with appealing eyes. ‘‘ Fare- 
well,” he said, as he took his temporary depar- 
ture—‘‘I leave thee awhile that thou mayest part 
gently with thy past. I will come again, and then, 
so help us Heaven, we will see better days!” 

It was spring when he came again. The white 
blossoms fell beneath his horse’s feet; drops of 
dew glistened like tears of joy; and as the door 
opened, a soft balmy air drew through the old 
hall, fanning his cheek and lifting his dark locks 
like the welcome of hopeful spirits. His ‘‘soul’’ 
hhad been ‘‘dark” that morning. But all these 
lovely things seemed to soothe him; and a calm 
trust came over him. 

And now arose the sounds of busy workmen, 
pulling down and putting up, destroying and 
rebuilding. Not that Tom Ashurst, or as now 
he was called, Ashurst Howley, was removing 
the ancient landmarks and making the mansion a 
modern one. Indeed it needed but few changes, 
and those were all he made. A long window or 


a folding,door, that let the fair scenes of his 
domain fall through his rooms; or the little con- 
veniences that made the house a comfortable 
and pleasant home; these were all the external 
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changes. He spared the old fashioned furniture, 
He banished only that which looked forlorn of 
dilapidated, while the old China jars, the tapes- 
tried screen, the carved secretary and curious 
chairs, stood amidst modern articles which ae- 
corded with the olden style. The old mirrors 
still hung in chamber and in hall; and from the 
old family pictures, Howley took of the fairest 
and the dearest, and hung them, one by a sunny 
landscape, one by a pleasant window, one ina 
favorite corner. So their eyes followed him, and 
their lips seemed to whisper kindly, ‘tis the young 
heir! 

Indeed nc day had been so full of feeling to 
Tom as that, whereon, attended by the old wait- 
ing-woman, he had gone to the garret where the 
family pictures had been thrown aside. She 
yielded him no willing service, and her hand 
trembled as she wiped the dust from them. Tom 
would fain have heard the story of each, ‘‘ How 
lived, how loved, how died they?” ut to his 
earnest enquiries he could only obtain the brief 
answer, that this was the old colonel, and that 
was the first Madam Howley; and this, the 
eldest son—and this, a daughter. Which dangh- 
ter? Tom had never seen this before. Why, 
the youngest. And what was her name? It 
was Lydia—Lydia—Miss Lydia! And the old 
woman turned away, and with pale lips besougy’. 
him to leave the pictures there, for they would 
bring no good below. 

‘Lydia! what a lovely face!’ It was not 
done wholly after the manner of old fashioned 
portraits. There was a drapery of rich blne 
satin, and a few pearls hung in the dark hair. 
Time had half faded the color on her cheek; 
but her lips were full and almost trembling; and 
then, as she leaned upon her hand, she looked on 
him with such wondrous eyes! ‘‘Lydia! Tell 
me more of her!’? But the old woman was gone. 
‘I will not press her,” he said. ‘‘She naturally 
shrinks, for these are all the faces of the dead.” 
And he sighed, as taking the beautiful portrait in 


> his hand, he descended the stairs, 


Lydia! That picture was hung neither in 
corner nor by window; but directly over the old 
secretary between the library windows, where 
the young heir could see it best. It was the 
only one that was reframed. It was like a face 
that Tom exceedingly admired; exceedingly like! 
only this seemed like a phantom, and not so radiant 
in smiles and youth and health. And the names 
too! The names were the same. 

And now the character of the old mansion was 
wholly changed. There was something going on 
both within and without. A horse stood at the 
door, or a dog on the steps. The bell rang often, 
and there was the sound of wheels on the avenue. 
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A laugh; or a quick step on the stairs. There 
were merry voices too at haymaking and at the 
gathering in of fruits; at cherry time, and at the 
shaking of the apple trees; for the young heir had 
a generous heart, and kept not his good things 
for himself and’the rich only. And when winter 
came, Howley had taken care to light the old hall 
and warm it too, for there is something cheerful 
in warmth, while at Christmas there were green 
boughs, with store room and pantry full of gifts 
for the poor. And the old roof sheltered those 
that had neither friend nor home; the fatherless 
and the widow, the desolate and the oppressed— 
the stranger and him that needed help. Morning 
and evening they gathered together, the house- 
hold and the stranger that was within the gates, 
and united in the simple service of family prayer; 
while the young heir led the rude and unculti- 
vated voices that sang the hymns of the church. 

And yet, changed as the old mansion might 
seem to others, it was still to the young heir a 
lonely house. Passing inmates sat at the board 
or slept beneath the roof; yet who but he called 
it home? Tom was not one whom idle com- 
panions could lay hold on. He was no heir of 
Sinne, ‘‘to ride, to runne, to rant, to roar.”” He 
was a student, but not a selfish, ambitious one. 
His heart was open and affectionate. Why then 
w@She alone in the old mansion? Where was 
Lydia?—the Lydia so like the picture? Why 
was not she there? 

“And so Tom often thought; and indeed it 
was not his fault. He had asked her many a 
time; asked her in his joy, asked her in his sad- 
ness, asked her when he was the heir expectant; 
asked her since he had been master of all. To 
be sure, he had never been directly rejected. But 
in the times of his expectancy she had told him 
they were both too young; too young in years, 
too young in character; and now—did she think 
80 still? 

CHAPTER III. 


“*T pr’ythee tell me, Sybil Gray, 
What makes this pes so dull to-day.” 


Ir was just after Christmas that Miss Spencer 
became for a few days the guest of the Cople- 
stones. Their estate was adjacent to that of 
Tom. Lydia had always admired the old Howley 
house; and had many times thought how pleasant 
it would look when the young heir came in. Yet 
it never looked so charming to her as it did now; 
the bright moon shining on its snow covered lawn; 
the dark trees stretching out their branches, and 
so many stars looking down upon its ancient 
domain. And then the old maiden aunt stood 
at the window beside her, telling so many stories 
about the young heir. How he led a quiet, 
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hospitable, gentlemanly life; how he never turned 
away his face from any poor man; and always 
had a kind look and courteous word for young 
and old, gentle and simple; how morning and 
evening service went up from the old mansion; 
and how he inherited his grand-mother’s blessing. 
And now the old door opens, and Howley himself 
comes down the steps. ‘How tall he looks in 
the moonlight,” the old maiden aunt sdys, ‘‘and 
how firm and free he treads! What a pity he 
should live alone in that great house, and should 
not marry! Let us go down to the parlor, Lydia; 
perhaps he is coming this way.”’ 

And soon the young heir sits in the midst of a 
pleasant circle. Lydia is so quiet for awhile. 
She is reproaching herself for her self-esteem. 
And then she grows gay, and Tom becomes 
serious; for he is thinking how lonely it will be 
when he goes home, and imagining how Lydia 
would look in the old arm chair by his fireside; 
and saying over to himself the name of the pic- 
ture, Lydia, Lydia Howley. And then they all 
talk; and one says how the old house is changed 
since Madam Howley’s days; how light the parlor 
is on a winter evening; how cheerful the hall 
looks, and how full of pleasant places the grounds 
are become. Tom listens awhile; and then he 
tells how solitary he is there. The parlor, he 
thinks, is never sufficiently lighted; and the house 
is so very still. Indeed, he often dreams, as he. 
falls asleep in the twilight, that the old lady sits 
opposite him, and tells him that after all, a young 
man’s housekeeping is scarce merrier than an old 
dame’s ways. And she seems to mock him with 
the idle fancies he used to have on the long winter 
evenings they sometimes passed together. ‘‘ Don’t 
you think it’s very dull? Upon my word, this 
silence is unendurable! Nous changérons tout 
cela!” And then Fred Coplestone, when the 
laugh is ended, asks if he shall sing a little old 
song he knows? He can touch the guitar a little. 
So he sings to them with a spirited manly voice, 
though nobody can imagine where he got the song. 


THE YOUNG HEIR. 


By his side the gipsy standing, 
Marks his vacant air; 

‘J have many a charm, young master, 
Drives away dull care.” 

On her sun-burnt face he gazeth, 
Flings a half torn flower away— 

‘Dost thou know the secret, mistress, 
Makes an old house gay?” 

Musing—pausing—“ pleasant voices, 
Voices,” she doth say. 


At her outstretched palm he smileth, 
Crosseth it with silver white. 

‘*Can’st thou tell the magic glimmer, 
Makes an old room bright?” 
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‘Kindly eyes, blue, black or hazel, 
Shed a lovely light.” 


On a bough the young man leaneth, 
Lending half a willing ear— ' 

‘‘Hast thou learned the heart-spell gipsy, 
Makes an old tree dear?” 

Pausing, musing, ‘‘ forms beloved, 
Often rested here!” 


Up the lane his step returneth, 
On his heart the burthen lies, 

‘*T shall hear no pleasant voices, 
Meet no loving eyes. 

The old house is lonely, lonely, 
I'll to foreign skies!” 


So when the song is ended, and Fred is telling 
how he found it in some odd place while every 
one thinks he made it on purpose, though nobody 
says so; and Tom is blessing him in his heart 
for a clever fellow, nor dares to look at Lydia; 
nobody but the old maiden aunt sees how fright- 
ened she is at the last line, and how she scrawls 
a few words on a small bit of paper; and nobody 
but the old maiden aunt sees it laid in the young 
heir’s hand when he bids her good night. And 
everybody but the old maiden aunt wonders, 
when Tom having paused a moment beneath 
the hall lamp, comes back as if he had forgotten 
something, and shakes hands again half round, 
though he speaks not a word. Fred Coplestone 
sees the tears on his cheek as he opens the hall 
door for him, and regrets his little, old song; but 
then he knows nothing of the scrap of paper and 
the words written thereon—‘‘ The old house shall 
be no longer lonely—Lydia.” 

The spring welcomed Lydia to the old mansion 
with drops of dew, and blossoms as bright as 
those which a year before ushered the young heir 
to his home. She half trembled when she found 
herself mistress there; she the successor of old 
Madam Howley, her husband’s stern grand- 
mother. Besides, had she never heard that the 
house was haunted; or when a young girl on 
her visits to the Coplestones, had Miss Dorothea, 
at no ill hour, half admitted her into the family 
secrets of the Howleys? Soon, however, every 
foreboding passed away. The house belonged 
to the young heir now; and if there had been 
spirits there, he had scared them away. ‘‘ Nous 
avons changé tout cela!”’ she gaily said. 

And now it was a pleasant place, that old 
mansion. The 3un falling on curtained win- 
dows in winter; the bright lamps at evening that 
streamed through half closed shutters or over the 
hall door, how much they told of comfort and 
cheerfulness! Or on summer early morn, a blind 
flung open to draw in the fresh air; or at eve, 
figures seated at the door or slowly moving on 








the terrace—even things slight as these had 
wrought a wondrous change. And it was the 
same within. The old house became gay; not 
with trifling revellers, but with pleasant Voices; 
the old room bright beneath the glance of loving 
eyes. And as years passed on, the apartments 
gathered a new train of associations. There 
was sickness and health; there was parting and 
meeting; there the coming and going 6f beloved 
friends; there the voices of children at play and 
at prayer. And if it were no elysium which 
Sorrow and Care and Death forebore to visit, 
their shadowy wings drooped over no proud, 
rebellious, repining hearts, but over spirits made 
beautiful by Patience, Penitence and Prayer. 
And now the cloud is gone, and henceforth 
sweet shall be the memories of the old mansion! 


THE CHIPPEWA’S GATHERING. 
BY EDWARD J. PORTER. 


Hearp ye not the sigh from the mountains sweep by, 

While our war-fire’s bright wreathings ascended on 
high, 

While our braves through the war-dance flew wildly 
and fleet, 

And the scalp-locks kept time to the sound of their feet 

Ha, ha! ’twas the breath of the spirit of death, 

When the shaft of his vengeance springs forth from its 
sheath. 


me 


Then raise the proud swell, through each mountain and 
dell, 

The tones of our war-whoop each foeman can quell! 

For he knows that the death-shaft unerringly speeds— 

‘When our war-bows are bended the bravest heart 
bleeds; 

For with us is the breath of the spirit of death, 

And the shaft of his vengeance springs forth from its 
sheath. 


The maid of the Sioux to the forest depths flew, 

When she heard the brave Chippewa’s vengeful halloo; 

And her lover’s heart trembled, his cheek too grew 
pale, 

For he knew when our warriors flew swift o’er his trail 

That around was the breath of the spirit of death, 

And the shaft of his vengeance had sprung from its 
sheath. 


Then summon our men from the mountain and glen, 

And rush in the might of our terror again; 

Where our death-shafts are flying—our tomahawks 
speed, 

The bravest and best of their warriors must bleed; 

For they feel the chill breath of the spirit of death, 

When the shaft of his vengeance springs forth from its 
sheath. 
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THE AWKWARD GENTLEMAN. 


BY MES. C. F. ORNE. 


2 
| 
Ir was a fine morning in September, when } 
Helen Ashton took her port-folio, containing her ; 
sketch-book and pencils, and directed her steps } 
toward a stream tributary to the Hudson, for the ; 
purpose of sketching a fine view on the opposite ; 
bank. Having selected a favorable spot, her > 
mind was soon so fully absorbed in her favorite 
amusement, that she did not heed the rustling of ; 
the copse near, and it was not without some de- 
gree of alarm that she suddenly beheld a stranger » 
almost at her side. The meeting was apparently ; 
as unexpected to him as to her, and apologizing 
for his intrusion, he passed on to some distance. 
Here he stopped to gather several plants and 
flowers, which he carefully deposited in a small 
covered basket, from which Helen inferred that ° 
he was collecting botanic specimens. There was 
something in his appearance decidedly ludicrous, ° 
and there was something likewise, she could > 
hardly tell why—which greatly interested her. ; 
She had always been partial to dark hair, and ° 
his approximated so nearly to the color of tow, 
that it could not by the most over-strained cour- 
tesy be called either brown or auburn. It was, | 
moreover, harsh and lustreless, and his manner ; 
of wearing it detestable, it being combed over his 
forehead so as to entirely cover it, and thereby ° 
conceal all its fine, phrenological developments— ; 
if any such there were to conceal. As for his ; 
eyes, she could neither judge of their color nor ° 
expression, they being shaded with a large pair } 
of green spectacles. She recollected, however, } 
that his mouth had a peculiarly pleasing expres- 
sion when he spoke—that his voice was rich and > 
musical, and that his teeth were of a dazzling » 
whiteness. But his dress was of homely material, } 
old fashioned, and so badly made as to destroy all } 
symmetry of form, and she could scarcely forbear } 
laughing, as she followed with her eyes his un- | 
gainly figure, as with a kind of lounging gait he 3 
slowly pursued his way, stooping down occasion- } 
ally to pluck a flower. Having finally reached } 
the borders of a thick grove of forest-trees, he 
turned round so abruptly that Helen had no time, 
by changing her attitude, to conceal that she was 
watching him. He bowed and smiled, and then 
waving his hand rather gracefully for so awkward 
a figure, disappeared among the trees. Helen 
returned the bow with cheeks blushing crimson, 
for she was vexed and angry with herself for 
having suffered him to detect her, fearful that 
the indulgence of her curiosity might, by him, be 
¢onstrued into boldness. Had she been vain, the 
thought might have occurred to her that he looked 
Vor. V.—11 





> his fine person and extraordinary talents. 
> told'me she was expecting him every day.” 
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, back for the sake of obtaining a second view of a 


face which she could not but know was beautiful; 
for her mirror told her that her complexion was 


clear and transparent, and that her brow, eyes 


and lips, and, indeed, every line of her face were 
such as a painter would like to trace on his can- 
vass. Yet of the greatest charm of her counte 
nance—its ever varying expression—she, herself, 
could not judge—neither of the effect when she 
suddenly looked up and revealed the full sparkle 
and brilliancy of her dark eyes, that were ordi- 
narily half shaded by their long, black lashes. 


) She endeavored to resume her drawing, but her 


thoughts were so effectually diverted into another 
channel that she gave up the attempt, while her 
hand, sympathizing with the image in her mind, 
traced’a faithful and'spirited sketch of the uncouth 


> figure of the stranger as he stooped to gather his 
’ herbs and flowers. 


When Helen returned home, her cousin, Ariana 


; Mason said to her, 


““Whom do you think I have been introduced 
to this morning at Mrs. Ormond’s?” 

‘* Arthur Ormond, her brother-in-law, I sup- 
pose,” replied Helen, ‘who is so celebrated for 
She 


Ariana laughed aloud. 

‘‘Excuse me, Helen,” said she, “but I cannot 
help laughing at your guessing that the person 
I saw was the much celebrated Arthur Ormond, 
that ‘glass of fashion,’ in which all the youth, 
noble or ignoble, if fame says true, do dress 
themselves.” 

“If my guessing wrong so provokes your risi- 
bility, you must tell me who he is without my 
guessing.” . 

‘His name is Ormond, and by his appearance 
I should think like old Norval, he might have: 
tended flocks on the Grampian hills. If Mrs. 
Ormond had not told me herself that he was a 
relative of her late husband, I eould not have 
believed her.” 

Helen, whose thoughts reverted to the stranger 
she had seen that morning, enquired how he was 
dressed. 

‘In clothes made in the fashion of my grand- 
father’s,” Ariana replied. ‘ His boots, however, 
fitted so admirably his well-shaped foot that St: 
Crispin himself could not have made better. But 
what struck me most was his hair, which must be 
3een to be appreciated. I can merely say that it 
was not black and glossy as the raven’s wing— 
neither would any person possessing the greatest 
possible share of romance, imagine fer a moment 
that each hair contained an imprisoned sunbeam.” 

Helen no longer doubted that this singular Mr. 
Ormond, and the person she had seen gathering 
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flowers, were the same, but from some motive 
she could not well define, she refrained from 
mentioning her morning adventure to her cousin. 

As Helen wished to complete the sketch she 
had commenced as soon as possible, lest one of 
those sudden changes incident to the climate 
might prevent her from remaining stationary for 
any length of time in the open air, she ventured 
forth the following morning, though not without 
coming to the conclusion that should she again 
chance to encounter the botanist, she would re- 
linquish her undertaking. After regaining her 
former station, she started several times at the 
slight rustling of the foliage near, half expecting 
to behold him again emerge from the copse; but 
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fancy,” he replied, ‘‘and that the communication 
between your eye and hand is surprisingly ready, 
I myself have some taste for drawing, but I should 
despair of producing anything so perfectly exqui- 
site of its kind.” He then added in a lower voice, 
‘“‘I beg, Miss Ashton, that you will not permit so 
trifling a circumstance to give you a moment’s 
uneasiness; if you should, I cannot express how 
much I shall regret having unintentionally seen 
what was not intended for my eye.” 

Helen, somewhat re-assured by the unaffected 
kindness and sincerity of his voice and manner, 
succeeded so far in regaining her self-possession 
that Mrs. Ormond and Ariana, whose attention 
had been engrossed by looking at the drawing, 


instead of his ungraceful figure, she at one time ; were not aware that anything had happened to 


beheld a beautiful bird that brushed its wings 
against the leaves as it rose into the air, and at 
others, she found that the noise was oceasioned by 
a sudden freshening of the breeze. Her feelings 
were exceedingly inconsistent—she was aware 
that they were—yet, when the time arrived when 
it was necessary for her to return, she felt disap- 
pointed at not having met the very person whom 
at first she imagined she sincerely wished to avoid. 
On arriving home and entering the parlor, with her 
port-folio in her hand, she beheld Mrs. Ormond 
and the identical person who was that moment 
in her thoughts. Mrs. Ormond immediately in- 
troduced him to her, and had he been the cele- 


brated Arthur Ormond himself she could not have’ 


felt or appeared more confused. 

‘‘Your cousin tells me,’’ said Mrs. Ormond, 
‘‘that you are sketching some of the scenery on 
the opposite bank of the river—will you permit 
me to look at your sketch?” 

‘*T believe it is not so spirited as it would have 
been had I felt in a better mood for drawing,” 
said Helen, taking it from her port-folio and pre- 
senting it to Mrs. Ormond. 

Without her perceiving it, a scrap of paper 
was drawn forth with the sketch, and fell on the 
carpet almost at Mr. Ormond’s feet. He took it 
up, and as soon as Helen, who had been replying 
to a few questions of Mrs. Ormond relative to the 
drawing, turned that way, presented it to her 
with a humorous expression of countenance alto- 
gether inimitable. Never had poor Helen been 
so completely overwhelmed with confusion, for 
a single glance told her that it was the sketch she 
had made of him, all the defects of his person 
being so exaggerated as to make one of the most 
laughable caricatures imaginable. It was with 
difficulty that she restrained tears of vexation 
from flowing down her burning cheeks as she 
murmured, scarcely knowing what she said, ‘‘oh, 
sir; what will you think of me?” 

« That you have an accurate eyeand a humorous 


| 
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discompose her. Mr. Ormond, during the re- 
mainder of their stay, took little share in the con- 
versation, and, to. a cursory observer, appeared 
absorbed in his own thoughts; but Helen imagined 
that under this show of inattention she detected 
a real interest in the different remarks, which, 
unstudied, frequently threw light upon the cha- 
racter of the person who uttered them. Ariana, 
who was naturally lively and of an exuberant 
fancy, and withal a little given to ridicule, could 
not help aiming a few shafts at their silent and 
awkward looking visitor, but finding them warded 
off by the armor of dullnéss, in which, as she im- 


agined, he was completely encased, she entirely” 


ceased to honor him, even with this species of 
attention. ; 

When it was time for them to depart, Mr. 
Ormond made an awkward and hurried bow, a 
ceremony that appeared to entirely disconcert 
him, so that in turning quickly round in order to 
make his exit, he hit his unlucky head against 
the edge of the open door and knocked off his 
green spectacles. : Mrs. Ormond, with forced 
gravity, enquired if he was much hurt, while 
Ariana, who had less “power of face,’’ could 
not conceal a smile; but Helen, she hardly knew 
why, instead of a disposition to laugh, felt for 
him as much pity and sympathy as she would for 
an own brother had he made a similar exhibition 
of awkwardness. One quick, keen glance from 
a pair of the most brilliant and expressive eyes 
she had ever beheld, as he stooped to take up his 
spectacles, showed Helen that he understood and 
appreciated the kindness and delicacy of that 
feeling which finds nothing to amuse in what 
must occasion pain to another. * 

From this time few days passed that Mr. Or- 
mond did not call. Sometimes he brought speci- 
mens of the few flowers that still lingered in the 
wild wood, which he frequently copied with @ 
skilful hand, while in all the dewy freshness of 
their morning bloom. By degrees, his reserve 
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and apparent shyness wore off, especially when 
no one was present but Helen and Mrs. Ashton, ¢ 
her paternal aunt, whom both of the cousins were 
in the habit of addressing by the familiar appel- ; 
lation of aunt Huldah. Miss Huldah Ashton had : 
ever since the decease of Helen’s mother, which 
happened in her infancy, been her brother’s house- { 
keeper. Ariana Mason, who was a year older { 


the élite of the village and its environs the evening 
following. 
$ this morning, I wish one or both of you would 
3 call, as I have many things to say which I have 
not time to write.” 


If you are not particularly engaged 


‘I cannot go,” said Ariana, ‘for I have just 
received a large package from my father which I 
must examine, and a letter from him which I 


than Helen, and whose mother died a few months } must answer.” 


before Mrs. Ashton, was admitted into the family 3 
at the same time, by her father’s earnest request, ; 
who being deeply engaged in mercantile business, ; 
was frequently obliged to be absent from home. 
The girls were educated together at the best 
schools which our country affords, but though } 
the moral and intellectual influences operating } 
upon them were apparently the same, a few un- ; 
amiable traits developed themselves to a greater } 
extent in the character of Ariana than in that of 
Helen. 
With aunt Huldah Mr. Ormond grew to be an 
especial favorite, a handsome person set off by 
‘fine clothes and an easy address, being in her { 
estimation as dust of the balance when weighed ; 
against the high qualities both mental and moral } 
which he evidently possessed. One thing, though ° 
aunt Huldah would scarcely have been willing to ; 
own it, had likewise its influence in establishing ; 
him in her favor. He never frightened away her 
favorite cat, even when she took the liberty of } 
playing with the long skirts of his old fashioned } 
coat, or when she sometimes ventured to jump } 
up by his side and pass her paw lightly over the ° 
flowers he was copying. The three ladies dif- 
fered in opinion as regarded his age. Aunt Hul- : 
dah thought he was about twenty-five, Ariana ; 
was confident that he must be forty, and Helen { 
thought he might be thirty. The question was $ 
referred to Mr. Ashton, who coincided with his ° 
sister. 

Besides being skilled in drawing and painting, } 
they found now his bashfulness began to wear 
off, that he had a fine taste in music, and that he } 
could not only sing admirably, but touch several ; 
instruments with a masterly hand. It was the ; 
tich and fresh vein of thought, however, perva- 
ding his conversation which far more than his 
accomplishments, made him to Helen an ever wel- 
come guest. Mr. Ashton too grew more and 
more pleased with him, and would frequeutly 
arrange his business so as to be at home at the 
time he usually called. Everything passed on 
in this quiet, even tenor for several weeks, when 
one morning Helen and Ariana received the fol- 
lowing note from Mrs. Ormond: 

“To-morrow evening, my dear girls, Arthur 
Ormond, my brother-in-law, will be here, and as 
his stay will necessarily be short, I propose inviting 


Helen, who for several reasons was glad that 
Ariana declined going, was soon on her way to 
Mrs. Ormond’s. 

‘¢ This party is such a sudden affair,” said Mrs. 
Ormond, inviting Helen into an apartment where 
she was making arrangements, ‘‘that I am afraid 
that I shall forget many things which I ought to 
remember. Arthur is so full of freaks that I am 
half a mind not to gratify him.” 

‘The party then is by his request?” 

‘*Yes—and why he wishes to be introduced to 
the ladies of this obscure country town I am sure 
I do not know, for there never was one of our sex 
yet that could please him. Some are too tall— 
others too short. The hair of some is too dark— 
that of others too light. Some have fine, sparkling 
eyes, but there is no meaning in their expression. 
Others have pretty lips, but their smile is insipid, 
and the smile of some—by what token I have 
been unable to discover—indicates a shrewish 
temper. One young lady he for sometime thought 
perfection, but she perfectly disenchanted him by 
accidentally appearing in his presence one morn- 
ing in dishabille. He then discovered that she 


’ wore artificial roses on her cheeks as well as in 


her hair. To confess the truth, Helen, according 


> to what I know of his taste, I think you would 


exactly suit him, which makes me think it quite 
unnecessary to assemble all the belles of the vil- 
lage.” 

‘But what if he should not suit me?~and I 
hardly think he will.” 

‘Nay, Helen, unless you have already yielded 
your heart to another, he must suit you. Sucha 
fine person—so just a taste in matters of dress— 
such elegant manners—such a splendid fortune— 
but then, if you should happen to like him I don’t 
know what will become of my poor kinsman, the 
awkward gentleman, as Ariana calls him.” 

““Why?” said Helen, turning away to hide a 
blush. 

‘‘ Because he has taken it into his head to love 
you so dearly himself that I am half afraid it will 
break his heart if you should prefer another.” 

‘¢ You cannot be in earnest, Mrs. Ormond.” 

‘¢ Most certainly I am—and let me assure you, 
dearest Helen, that however: rough the casket 
which contains it, his heart is a jewel above all 
price. I believe you are not insensible to his 
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worth, and had not this fascinating Arthur deter- 
mined to make his appearance among us, I do not 
know but that your regard for him might have 
deepened into a warmer sentiment. I at first 
gave my voice against the party decidedly, but 
my objections were overruled.” 

The conversation was now interrupted by the 


entrance of Mr. Ormond. His spirits seemed ; 
depressed, and he was even more silent than } 


usual. Mrs. Ormond, first making an unsuc- 
cessful effort to draw him into conversation, took 


Helen by the arm, and as they left the apartment 3 


said in rather a petulent voice, ‘‘I do believe he 
is trying to appear just as badly as he can.”’ 

When Helen returned home Ariana met her at 
the door. 

“Only see this beautiful jewelry,” she said, 
‘father hassentme. He has given me a French 
pelerine too, and materials for two elegant dresses. 
Nor did he forget you. He says this wreath of 
half-blown moss roses is for you.’ 

‘How beautiful, and what an exact imitation 
of nature!” said Helen. ‘I can hardly believe 
them to be artificial.” 

‘Did Mrs. Ormond say that her party was to 
be to-morrow evening?’’ 

“No, the evening after.” 

‘¢Then by uniting all our forces I can get this 
beautiful silk made in season to wear. I will go 
and engage Miss Lamar this minute, lest some 
person should forestall me.” 

‘‘T should not like to have so costly a silk made 
in a hurry,”’ said Helen. 

‘But do you not know that I am determined 
on captivating Arthur Ormond. I should think 
such a prize worth a little extra exertion. What 
do you mean to wear?” 

‘‘My white silk, and the wreath of moss roses 
your father was so kind as to send me.” 

‘*T should think you were going to try to please 
the taste of that awkward Mr. Ormond. I heard 
him say the other day that he liked to see young 
ladies dress in white. But you know that I dis- 
like him, and I am pretty sure that he recipro- 
cates the sentiment most heartly, so I shall make 
no effort to please him.” 

The evening of the party came, and Ariana in 
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He was little, if any, above the middling height, 
and his figure, though not of exact symmetry, 
struck the beholder as singularly elegant and 
graceful. There was in truth, something in his 
whole appearance, which, had he been a citizen 
of the old Roman Republic, would have stamped 
him, not only as a patrician, but as one who would 
have been distinguished among his class. His 
} glossy hair, slightly inclining to curl, and of a 
; dark, rich chesnut, waved with a careless grace 
} around his forehead, and his firm, proud mouth, 
if not eminently handsome, was highly expressive, 
$ as were his eyes, which, though grey, when he 
; was animated by conversation appeared so dark 
3 and lustrous, that a stranger would have. mis- 
> taken them for black. His dress, which was of 
: the finest materials, was perfectly plain, evincing, 
; in every particular, the just taste of the wearer. 
’ When he was introduced to Helen, she almost 
started, for the keen, clear eye that met her own, 
was lit up with the same expression as was Mr. 
Ormond’s, at the time he so awkwardly knocked 
off his spectacles. He took a seat by her side, 
and entered into conversation with her, but she 
did not sustain her part with the spirit which he 
might have anticipated from her intelligent coun- 
tenance; and it would have been evident toa 
close observer, from the frequent wandering of 
her eye towards the door, and a slight change of 
color when footsteps were on the threshold, that 
she was expecting the entrance of some person, 
in whom she was particularly interested. Mrs. 
Ormond, who for reasons of her own, kept a 
} somewhat watchful eye upon her, observed these 
signs of divided attention, and divining the true 
cause, soon made it in her way to pass near 
$ them, and among other things remarked in a 
careless manner, that Mr. Ormond would not be 
} present that evening, it being his rule never to 
} mingle in large companies. A shade of disap- 
; pointment settled on the brow of Helen, but after 
a few moments of thoughtfulness, she made @ 
successful effort to rally her spirits, and took an 
> animated share in the conversation, which on the 

part of Arthur Ormond, had nearly assumed the 
; character of a monologue. Helen was certainly 
: entertained, but nothing more. His conversation, 
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her beautiful silk dress, which Miss Lamar had * though sparkling and brilliant, lacked the rich 
worked night and day to finish, with a bandeau } vein of thought and feeling and moral sentiment, 
of gems gleaming amid her rich, golden curls, } which ran through that of the awkward Mr. 
and Helen dressed in white, with the wreath of } Ormond. Finding that the fifteen minutes which 
moss roses entwined with her dark hair, in com- } he had intended to devote to Helen, had length- 
pliance with Mrs. Ormond’s request, were among ° ened to twice that time, he began to be sensible 
the first to arrive. Arthur Ormond, who was ; that some attention was due from him to the rest 
introduced to them with due formality, may, as } of the company, that had been assembled ex- 
he appeared to be a personage of considerable ; pressly on his account. He, therefore, joined a 
consequence in the estimation of the hostess, as ; group of ladies, of which Ariana was the star: 
well as her guests, merit a particular description. ‘ Now, for she had a talent for the sparkling and 
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brilliant style of conversation, flash met fiash, and 
her blue eyes shone with a light as radiant as the 
sapphire gems that gleamed in her hair. 

Left to herself, Helen’s thoughts began to busy 
themselves in drawing a comparison between the 
Ormond, with whom a portion of nearly each day 
for many weeks had been spent, and the Ormond, 
the acquaintance of half an hour. The figure of 
the first was awkward, as were, at times, his 
manners, and there was almost habitually an air 
of embarrassment about him, that threw into 
shade, his really fine talents, and formed a per- 
fect contrst to the elegant person, high-breeding 
and self-possession of the Ormond now before 
her. Yet, as far as mere form of feature went, it 
appeared to her, there was little difference. The 
proud lip, that was uttering the witty sarcasm or 
the brilliant nothing, had the same fine curve, 
but his countenance lacked those more delicate 
shades of expression, often apparent in that of the 
other, which seemed to answer to those finer 
tones of thought and feeling, uttered in a low 
quiet voice, when there was no ear to listen but 
hers, and which had woven a spell round her 
heart, that she had neither the wish, nor the 
power to break. There had been moments even, 
when with all his personal disadvantages, he had 
borne himself with a loftier air than his more 


». showy kinsman—in short, all those subtle dis- 


tinctions, which in her mind she could well draw 
between them, though she could not have ex- 
pressed them in words, were in favor of her old 
acquaintance. 

If Ariana disliked Mr. Ormond, she was fasci- 
nated with Arthur Ormond, and her enthusiasm 
had the effect to elicit many remarks, which were 
80 piquant as really to surprise herself. But after 
she returned home, and had time to reflect on the 
conversation, she was far from being satisfied. 
She had said many witty and pungent things— 
Arthur Ormond many more, yet in all that there 
had been said, she felt that there was no heart. 
It was the flash which the mountain glacier gives 
back to the wintry sunbeam—dazzling and iris- 
hued, but utterly cold. 

The next day when Helen heard the well- 
known step of Mr. Ormond, at his usual hour of 
calling, she felt nearly as much agitated and em- 
barrassed, as if the thoughts concerning him and 
Arthur Ormond, which she had indulged in during 
the evening, had been laid bare before him. She 
happened to be alone, and the conversation took 
a turn, which made him appear, both morally 
and intellectually to unusual advantage. In the 
absorbing interest of the fascinating themes they 
were discussing, he mechanically took off his 
green spectacles to wipe them, and forgetting to 
replace them, his countenance had all the advan- 
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tage which fine and expressive eyes ever impart. 
She did think that if his hair was of a color more 
decided—either black, brown, yellow or red, that 
it would form a better contrast to his complexion, 
and it would be more becoming if he would brush 
it away from his forehead; but these were only 
passing thoughts, which the interest of the con- 
versation soon put to flight. : 

Several hours after he had taken leave, rather 
a large sized letter was brought her by Mrs. 
Ormond’s errand-boy, which, on opening, she 
found contained two other letters and these words 
hastily written by Mrs. Ormond. 


‘My Dear Heten.—The enclosed letters have 
been put into my hand, with a request that I 
would send them to you immediately. I can 
guess what they contain, and let me beg, for 
your own sake, as well as that of others, that you 
will read them carefully and weigh well their 
contents, before you make a final decision. 

‘* Anna Ornmonp.” 

The first which she opened was from Arthur 
Ormond, and contained an offer of his hand and 
fortune. The hand-writing and language were 
both elegant, and the writer, though he appeared 
to have a due sense of her charms, both mental 
and personal, never, for a momeut, seemed to 
think it possible for her to reject him. The 
hand-writing of the other letter was somewhat 
less dashing, and was signed ‘‘ Ormond.” 


“T am aware,” it said, ‘‘that you will this 
day receive an offer of marriage from Arthur 
Ormond, which ought, it may be, to deter me 
from making you a similar proposal, his personal 
advantages being so far superior to mine ag to 
leave me nothing to hope, did I not think you 
superior to many of your sex. You have had 
some opportunity to become acquainted with my 
principles and tastes, and if these, in your opinion, 
are such as to make home the happy place it ever 
should be, you may be induced to overlook those 
defects in my appearance which cannot be reme- 
died. I promise, however, should I be so happy 
as to receive a favorable answer, to make any 
reasonable alteration in my dress, which may be 
agreeable to your taste, as I hold it to be perfectly 
proper in such a case to concede whatever may 
have its foundation in mere whim. I will not 
conceal from you, that should you refuse my offer, 
it will, at least, for the present, make me very 
miserable, and will probably cause me to retarn 
to the resolution I had made before seeing you to 
remain a bachelor. As you, yourself, may on 
some occasion, have experienced the miseries of 
suspense, J trust you will not delay an answer to 
this longer than while you can feel perfectly 
decided which of the two offers to accept.” 

Helen read each of the letters several times, 
and imagination placed the writers before her. 
The contrast in their personal appearance was 
certainly very striking, and she found the supe- 
riority of Arthur Ormond in this respect was 
gaining upon her fancy. At this crisis Ariana 





entered the apartment. 
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“Did you hear that Mr. Ormond expects to 
leave town to-morrow?” said she. 

‘¢No—who told you?”’ 

‘*Mrs. Ormond. I met her when I was out 
shopping this morning, and she told me that he 
would certainly go—but you look pale, Helen— 
what is the matter?” 

‘‘Nothing—I feel very well. Is aunt Huldah 
below?” ' 

‘‘Yes, she was when I came up stairs, but she 
is going out to take tea.” 

‘*Excuse me, Ariana—I must speak with. her 
before she goes.” 

So saying, she sought her aunt, and informed 
her of the two offers she had received. 

“Now aunt,” said she, ‘‘I want your advice— 
which shall I accept?” 

‘*Young eyes see differently from old ones,” 
replied her aunt, ‘‘but I saw this famous Arthur 
Ormond, as he walked down the street yesterday 
morning, and I thought to myself, if he had not 
been better dressed, he would not have looked a 
whit better than our Mr. Ormond. As to the 
character and disposition of this fine sparkish 
gentleman, I know nothing about them except by 
hearsay; but I do know that the other is exactly 
calculated to make you happy. What do we 
think of the fashion of his coat or the color of his 
hair, when we hear him talk sentence after sen- 
tence that does one’s heart good, and which would 
do to put in print. And then his singing, too— 
why the tears have come into my eyes more than 
twenty times when I have heard him sing, and 
for the life of me I could not tell the reason. I 
tell you, Helen, that the long winter evenings 
would be as nothing to a woman with such a 
husband—but those fashionable gentleman, like 
Arthur Ormond, who spend a third part of their 
time in dressing and in admiring themselves in 
the looking-glass, are not content to spend one 
evening out of twenty by their own fire-side, even 
when they have no business to call them from 
home.” 

*« And my father—what will he think?” 
“Oh, he is just of my mind. We talked the 
matter all over lust evening. I led him to the 
subject on purpose, that I might know what his 
opinion was, for I expected that you would have 
the offer of Mr. Ormond. But then, Helen, if 
you like the other one best, I know your father 
will not cross you, and I am sure I would not for 
the world.” : 

‘‘I believe all three of us are exactly of the 
same mind,” replied Helen, ‘so I will not detain 
you any longer, as it is time you were gone.” 

Helen returned to her room for the purpose of 
answering the letters. It was dark by the time 
she had finished, and it being a fine moonlight 
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evening, several young persons called to invite 
her and Ariana to walk with them. Ariana ae: 
cepted the invitation, but Helen, whose thoughts 
were elsewhere, declined. She, therefore, as 
her father had been invited to spend the evening 
at the same place with her aunt, was quite alone, 
She took a book and tried to fix her attention upon 
it, but, as her answers to the letters had probably 
already been read, she could not prevent her 
thoughts from wandering from its pages, and in 
busying themselves relative to the effect they 
might have on the recipients. While thus en 
gaged the door opened, and Mrs. G}mond, as 
usual, entered without ceremony. 

She ran up to Helen, and. shaking her warmly 
by the hand, said, 

“You cannot think how gratified I am with 
your decision. I never saw so happy a man as 
Ormond, in my life. But there are one or two 
things I want you to tell me, truly and sincerely, 
Will you promise to?” 

‘*Yes, if on hearing them, I find there is no 
reason why I should not.” 

“I assure you, there is none in the world. In 
the first place, then, I want you to tell me if you 
have taken any particular liking to the cut of Mr. 
Ormond’s coat.’’ 

‘Why no—” said Helen, laughing. 

‘* Nor to the color of his hair?” 

‘‘T believe you are quizzing me, but I will tell 
you truly and sincerely, according to your request, 
that there is nothing in the fashion of his clothes 
or the color of his hair, which would of them- 
selves, particularly strike my fancy.” 

‘*I have heard people say,” said Mrs. Ormond, 
‘that grief has been known to change dark hair 
white in the course of a few hours, and as it is @ 
poor rule that will not work both ways, I do not 
know why joy should not turn white hair dark. 
So the next time you see Mr. Ormond, if he should 
have dark hair, I hope you will not lay it to heart. 
Hark! did I not hear the outer door open?” 

‘‘That. is Mr. Ormond’s voice,” said Helen, 
listening. 

‘Very likely, for I requested him to call for 
me. There now, do not look so agitated. I 
should think the governor and all his council, a8 
aunt Huldah says, were coming.”’ 

The girl who answered the bell, now opened 
the door and admitted Arthur Ormond. 

‘<I thought,” said Helen, speaking low to Mrs. 
Ormond, ‘‘that our Mr. Ormond was to call for 
you.” 

‘* He was—and so he has. This is the same 
Mr. Ormond that you have always been acquain- 
ted with—the identical Mr. Ormond who knocked 
off his_spectacles through fright, in consequence 
of having attempted to make a bow—or to cut 
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the matter short, it is the awkward gentleman. ; quite 30 fashionable. Don’t you think now, that 
If you do not like the metamorphosis, however, « there is a very striking similarity in their man- 
which he has undergone, he will, I dare say, for _ ners?” 

the sake of pleasing you, resume his tow-colored ‘I think there is,” replied Mrs. Ormond. 

wig, his green spectacles, and his suit of grey. ‘* And only look at brother—how sociable he is 
After all, it is an affair that should be treated ; with him—he appears to like him full as well as 
seriously, and Arthur must manage it in his own } he does the other—’” and aunt Huldah began to 
way, and satisfy you, if he can, why he thought | feel sume misgivings relative to the advice she 
proper to appear in disguise.” had given Helen. Finally, her uneasiness grew 

Arthur hastened to explain. , to such a height that she called Helen into another 

“My first intention,” said he, ‘‘was merely to . apartment and asked her if she had sent her 
spend a few weeks in the country incognito, and , answer to Mr. Ormond’s letter. She replied that 
to attend to the study of botany, as an ostensible } she had. 
employment. When I saw you, there was an- ‘‘I wish you had not answered it so quick,” 
other motive added to that of feeling myself free © said aunt Huldah, ‘for there is something so 
—of being emancipated from the shackles im- ; kind of bewitching in this Arthur Ormond’s 
posed by fashionable society. I wished to prove, ; appearance, that I am afraid that you will feel 
whether there was a young and beautiful person ; sorry you did not accept his offer instead of the 
of your sex, who could so justly appreciate the ; other’s.” 
moral and intellectual qualities, as to let them ; ‘Supposing I should accept the offer of Arthur 
outweigh the advantages conferred by dress, and ; Ormond, now?” 
easy, uuembarrassed manners. The experiment; ‘Oh, that would not be dealing honorably, 
has proved that there is, and it now remains for ; unless you could first see the other Mr. Ormond, 
me to ascertain whether you will pardon a decep- and make a fair agreement with him, for him to 
tion, which I own, I cannot, myself, altogether give the matter all up. I wish I knew brother’s 
approve.” 2 mind about it.” 

So sudden and unlooked for a transformation, Helen finding that her aunt's tranquility of 
could not otherwise than have the effect to dis- ; mind was seriously disturbed, let her into the 
tyeo the current of Helen’s feelings, which, since ° secret, aunt Huldah stopping only to utter a few 
she had made up her mind to accept Mr. Ormond, ; joyous exclamations, hastened to rejoin the com- 
with all his personal defects, had begun to flow pany, with a half-formed determination floating 
more calmly, and a variety of contending emotions ; in her mind to undeceive her brother, imagining 
prevented her from immediately replying. A few ; that he must be suffering as much regret as she 
moments reflection, however, sufficed to hear} ; had done on account of Helen’s decision. Finding 
her, that if his mind retained its identity, she } the two gentlemen in close conversation, she took 
could not regret that it animated a more attractive ; a seat near Mrs. Ormond, and assumed as much 
form, and when he again, with some anxiety, < composure as possible. A few words which 
occasioned by her hesitating to reply, enquired if ; reached her ears, soon showed her that Arthur 
he might hope to receive her pardon, she frankly ; Ormond had made her brother the desired expla- 
confessed that sofar from regretting his improved ; nation. Whatever disapprobation Mr. Ashton 
personal appearance, it would cause her to over- ; might at first have felt, he soon becaine recon- 
look a deception, with such a motive for its; ciled to the new phasis which the affair had 
foundation. assumed, and merry jests were already rife, 

The winged moments passed so swiftly away, } when. the door opened and Ariana entered. A 
that ere they imagined that the evening was half ; few words explained the cause of so much 
spent, Mr. Ashton and his sister returned from } hilarity, and though considerably disconcerted 
their visit. Helen introduced Arthur to her father » when she recalled to mind the sobriquet she had 
ahd aunt, the latter of whom put on an exceed- conferred on so celebrated a person as Arthur 
ingly grave countenance, and made a very formal } Ormond, she soon regained her self-possession, 
courtesy in acknowledgment of his graceful bow. ; and contributed her full share to the merriment 
At first, she repelled all his attempts at entering { of the occasion, by composing extempore some 
into conversation with her, with marked coldness, } elegiac rhymes on the demise of the ** Awkward 
but gradually her countenance began to assume ; Gentleman.” 
its usual benevolent expression, and at length she As the splendid wedding, wide took place in 
said to Mrs. Ormond, in a low voice, ‘The 3 the same apartment, a few months afterwards, 
stylish brother-in-law of yours, is enough like our would of itself furnish material for a long story; 
Mr. Ormond to be his twin brother; if hjs hair ; it may be as well for each reader to draw the 
was only a little lighter, and his dress was not > picture from imagination. 
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SUGGESTED BY THE PICTURE OF AN ITALIAN PEASANT 
GIRL KNEELING BEFORE AN IMAGE OF THE VIRGIN. 


BY R. F. GREELY. 


Sue kneels beneath the mould’ring arch, 
By the roadside dim and lone; 
Silent the spot, and holy, 
Around that chiselled stone: 
Her taper fingers meekly clasped, 
Her graceful neck bent low, 
And her music-accents blending 
With a streamlet’s murm’ring flow. 


The twilight hour (bless’d hour!) has come, 
And the vesper bell is stealing 
Over the quiet landscape, 
That the mists of night are sealing; 
While, from some far-off island lone, 
From a convent’s cloisters dim, 
Is heard on the air of evening 
The monks’ low murmured hymn. 


A fading, changing ray still hangs 
“On the mountain’s highest peak, 
And gleams on the far horizon 
A gold and crimson streak; 
Far in the East the full orb’d moon, 
Like a bashful virgin, comes, 
Tinging with light the tree-tops, 
And the peasant’s vine-clad homes. 


Like a thing of human making, still, 
Or the statue, at whose feet 

She kneels in pure devotion, 
Doth the maid her prayer’s repeat— 

And the muleteer stands still, to gaze, 
And the estafette looks back, 

And the uncouth brigand spares her, 
And turns not from his track. 


For there seems a spell in that drooping form, 
And the lowly bended knee, 
And who would harm the maiden, 
A stony heart hath he. 
The vesper bell is silent now, 
And the convent hymn is done, 
And the moon shines on the statue, 
But the kneeling maid is gone. 


WOMAN’S LOVE. 
BY MRS. LYDIA J. PIERSON. 


Ou! love forever throws its richest light, 

And sweetest rosebuds over the stern heart, 

And breast that dares all dangers. Woman’s soul 
Seems ever to derive its holiest bliss 

From the proud ardent worshipping of one, 
Who never bowed nor sued to aught on earth 

But her own worth and beauty. For she deems 
That water pure and inexhaustible 

Which gushes from the flint rock, while the spring 
That bubbles from the green hill’s sunny side 
Among sweet blossoms, in the time of dearth 
Will fail and leave the flowers it nursed to die. 


JULIEN AND COLLETTE. 
A TALE OF THE VENDOME. 
BY HELEN MORTON. 


3 I was travelling in the Lower Vendome—a 
: beautiful country which the lovers of nature 
cannot too often visit. While I was enjoying the 
smiling landscapes, and admiring the picturesque 
and varied scenes which the charming valley of 
§ the Loire presents to the admiration of the tra- 
veller, the day, thus agreeably occupied, slipped 
away, and I was surprised by night in a place 
to which I was.a stranger. I followed the. path 
} withéut knowing where it would conduct me, 
and had proceeded about a quarter of a league, 
when I reached a little village, situated on the 
declivity of a_hill, embowered in trees. The 
beauties of nature, while théy fill the eye and 
; give rest to the mind, afford neither food nor rest 
to the body—and I looked about for a place of 
: shelter for the night. I saw about the midst of 
3 the village a cottage new and well built, and 
entering there, asked hospitality. 

In an apartment neatly furnished I found a 
young woman, who, without being decidedly 
beautiful, had a frank and happy countenance. 
The coloring of youth and health mantled her 
cheeks, and the smile of contentment sat wXa r 
her rosy lips. Near her was seated a young man 
of twenty-four or five years, who held upon his 
knees a child, his glances at which unmistakeably 
spoke his relationship to it. I stated my case to 
the young villagers, and in an instant both were 
upon their feet to receive me, with all the cordial 
hospitality of people happy themselves, and wil- 
ling to communicate happiness to others. My 
; simple supper was soon prepared, dnd served 
3 with a propriety and neatness which redoubled 
the appetite that exercise had given me. I soon 
entered into conversation with the young man, 
who had seated himself at my side, and who 
replied to my questions with a frank ingenuous- 
ness which one does not every day meet, even in 
a village. As we conversed my eyes wandered 
about the apartment—for everything pleased and 
interested me—and I could not conceal my asto- 
nishment at the sight of the portrait of a fine old 
man, whose costume and decoration with the 
cross of St. Louis, spoke him of a rank in life 
above that of my worthy, though humble enter- 
tainers. Emboldened by the perfect home feeling 
which my reception had given me, I said— 

‘< That is a fine picture—but not such a portrait 
as I expected to see here!” 

‘‘ And no more would it have been here,” said 
the young man, ‘‘if those who possess the wealth 
of the original possessed natural affection.” 


; 
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“Of whom then,” I asked, ‘‘is it the portrait?” 

‘Jt is that of a brave and worthy soldier, M. 
de Morange, late proprietor of a chateau at no 
great distance. Alas! It is all that remains of 
him. He is dead! and the poor who were his 
pensioners, the unfortunate who were his great ; 
family bitterly mee his death, and devotedly } 
cherish his memory.” 

“And by what chance,”’ I continued, ‘do you 3 
possess the portrait of M. de Morange?” 3 

“J will tell you the story,”’ said my host,” ; 
‘while you sup. I was about twelve years old, 
when my father, following my mother to the 
grave, left me an orphan. My father was a poor | 
earpenter, whose labor had barely sufficed for our ; 
subsistence. Some days after his death I went } 
weeping to ask alms at the door of M. de Mo- 
range. He took pity upon me, and apprenticed ; 
me to an artisan to learn the trade of my father. 3 
Every Sunday I went home to the chateau, for a ‘ 
home M. de Morange made it, and I never went ; 
away with empty hands. Nor did he fail to give } 
me good advice and encouragement. ‘Julien,’ 
he would say, ‘only be an honest and industrious > 
man, and I will never cease, while I live, to take 3 
care of your little fortunes.’ 


“I profited by the good counsels of M. de } 
Morange, and was assiduous to perfect myself ; 


in the knowledge which pertained to my condi- : 


~~viion. At sixteen my benefactor one day called ° 


me to him, and said, as he placed a purse in my 
hands: ‘Julien, I am entirely satisfied with you. 


Your conduct has won you everybody’s good will ° 
Continue to walk in the good ; 


and kind wishes. 
road, and you cannot fail to find a happy end to } 


your journey. Here is a little sum which I give } 
you to mgke the tour of France. You must travel : 


to perfect yourself in your trade. Adieu! Come } 
back, as you leave me, an honest man, if you 3 
desire to be a happy one.’ 

“I took, with many thanks, the money which 3 
M: de Morange gave me, and packing my little ; 
bundle, started on the morrow on my journey. 
I travelled for four years from city to city, work- 


to become a good carpenter. At twenty years I 
longed to see again the spot where I was born, 
and I returned in great haste after the desire took | 
me—no richer than I went away, but an honest ‘ 
man, and the master of a good trade, sufficient to } 
ensure me bread for the rest of my days. 
‘““M. de Morange gave me employment, and | 
recommended me to others. I lived well enough 
from day to day, and was content. I had never ' 
yet, since the death of my father, seen misfortune | 
——and that, as things were ordered, resulted in my 
benefit. But it was necessary that grief should ° 
come—because, they say life cannot pass without | 
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; but poor me!—I had only my trade. 
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it. But I do not complain. .What God has done 
is well done; and even misfortune has always 
brought me more good than ill. I found. myself 
in love with Collette—my wife Monsieur 4s 

Collette acknowledged this easy introduction 
with a blush and a graceful bow, and her husband 
proceeded— 

“She was as lovely then, Monsieur, as—as she 
is now, but I was poor, and she was rich 4 

Collette opened her lips as if to speak. Julien 
prevented her— 

*‘T know, dearest, it made no difference to 
you. I forgot, Monsieur, that I was poor, because 
Collette loved me just as well as if I had been 


; wealthy. Her father was a great farmer. He 


owned meadows and vineyards—a good estate— 
I could 
earn but thirty sous a day, and hired a poor cellar 


; as a lodging, while my love slept in her father’s 


own house. But we saw each other daily, and 
our life was mutual love and mutual happiness. 
“One day, emboldened by what appeared to 


} me a propitious mood of Master Sebastien, I ven- 


tured to intimate to him my love for his daughter. 
In a moment his whole manner changed. ‘ What! 


; scoundrel!’ he exclaimed—‘ dare you permit your- 


self to think of her?’—‘ Certainly, since Collette 
is not unwilling.’ ‘And do you think that I will 
suffer a clod like you to visit my daughter?’ 
‘ And why not,’ I persisted, ‘when she loves me, 


> and would marry me?’ ‘Yow! you marry her! 


Oh, yes! she has been reserved for you! It is for 
you that she is rich and handsome! Look at the 
vagabond!’ continued the father, ‘he must have 
a rich wife—he who owns not a furrow!’ 

‘‘T would have attempted a reply, but Sebas- 
tien, who was in other matters the best man-in 
the world, would not hear a word. He even 
struck at me with his cane—I dodged the blow 


> —and bravely took the part of retreat. Returned 


to my little apartment, I reflected seriously on 
what had happened. I even felt that I had done 


} wrong to love Collette—but,” bere he looked at 
his wife, “it was a wrong I could not repair. I 
ing at my trade, doing my very best, and striving 3 
) It turned my head. I neglected my business— 
; my customers abandoned me, and I saw that I 


was more than ever occupied with my passion. 


was about to lose all that my previous industry 
had won for me. 
‘‘I was reduced to despair, when it occurred 


; to me to go and confide my unhappiness te M. 


de Morange. ‘He is so benevolent,’ I said to 
myself—‘ he wishes me well—he has already done 
so much for me—perhaps he will aid me out of 
this difficulty.’ Arrived at the chateau I was 
{ told that the proprietor was dangerously sick. I 
, returned home with a new grief, praying heaven 
from the bottom of my heart, to preserve the life 
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of the friend of the unfortunate. At an early 
hour in the morning I hastened to the chateau to 
make enquiry relative to the health of my bene- 
factor. They told me that he had died during 
the night. 

‘‘T cannot describe to you my grief—my despair. 
I had lost everything, in losing my dearest friend. 
Forgetting all prior grief in this, I went home 
completely broken-hearted. At the end of five 
days I learned that the heirs had arrived at the 
chateau, and were exposing to sale the furniture 
which it contained. Curiosity drew me, like many 
others, to that sale. I saw the furniture of my 
benefactor passing into strange hands, and tears 
ran from my eyes, while his heirs, a niece and 
nephew, looked on with cold indifference. He 
had loaded them with benefits while living, and 
at his death left them an income of twenty thou- 
sand francs; and yet they sold all the furniture 
which he had inherited or collected. Ah! had I 
lost a connexion so kind, all should have been 
saved as he left it, in respect for his memory! 

‘‘T had been a half hour in the house, and was 
about to retire, pained and disgusted, when I 
heard the auctioneer cry, ‘who gives a crown for 
this painting?’ There were no bids. 
one take it at four francs? At five livres?’ Still 
there were no claimants. The picture was a 
portrait of their uncle and benefactor—my heart 
was torn—I wept like a child. I possessed but 
six francs in the world, but I could not endure to 
see the portrait of the man who had succored and 
protected me passed, contemptuously, for a mere 
song into the hands of strangers. I offered my 
six francs—the bid was accepted, and the picture 
declared mine. 

‘I received my purchase with transport. I 
could not forbear kissing the mouth which had 
so often smiled upon me—the hands which’had 
so often been opened for my benefit. I carried 
the portrait to my little apartment. I hung it 
upon the wall—but the nail broke, and the pic- 
ture fell to the ground. Astonished at its weight, 
which I had before perceived in carrying it, I 
examined the frame, and the back, broken by the 
fall, showed the end of a roleau, I drew it forth— 
I opened it—and judge of my astonishment when 
, I found twenty-five double louisdors spread be- 
fore me! 

‘*I examined the frame more closely, and my 
search was rewarded by finding a thousand louis- 
dors, skilfully concealed like the first roll I had 
found—so skilfully concealed that nothing but 
accident would have revealed their existence. 
‘Just Heaven!’ I cried, bounding with joy about 
my treasure, ‘I am then a rich man! I may 
marry Collette, and the beneficent M. de Mo- 
range, not content with doing me good while he 


‘Will any ; 





lived, thus blesses me after his death, and will 
look down upon my nuptials! How like is the 
portrait! How like him is this gift of happiness’ 

‘* But a cloud came over me. I recollected his 
good counsel. The lips of the portrait seemed to 
move and to say what he had said so often while 
living—‘ Be honest, if you would be happy.’ It 
was true I had bought the picture—but would 
the heirs, had they known it, have sold mea 
thousand louisdors for six francs? ‘No!’ I cried 
—‘the gold is not thine, Julien—and thou can'st 
not, after all, marry Collette!’ Hard as was the 
duty, I determined do restore. it. “But as I col- 
lected the money I found a carefully folded note 
which had escaped my notice before. I opened 
and read: 

“<¢T know my heirs. They will sell the portrait 
of their benefactor. They would sell his body and 
soul, too, if they could. If they do have the in- 
gratitude to put away this picture, the sum en 
closed shall be for him who purchases it. May 
the money fall into good hands! 

“¢¢Cuarztes De Morance.’ 

‘This billet restored me to life. I could then 
keep money and conscience, too—I could many 
Collette! The next day, at an early hour,! 


repaired to the house of Sebastien. 
““*Why do you come here?’ he asked, ina 


harsh voice, and with a repulsive manner. 

‘*<T come to speak with you.’ 

‘« But I have nothing to say to you!” 

‘‘¢You are very proud, Master Sebastien,’ I 
retorted, ‘because you own a bit of a farm!’ 

‘A bit of a farm! What do you call a large 
farm, pray—a poor scamp, who-owns not a sou” 

“*¢ You have not counted my money.’ 

“¢T believe not,’ said Sebastien, with a mali- 
cious grin, ‘and I suspect that it is a long time 
since you counted it yourself.’ 

‘«¢That,’ said I, ‘should you wish to sell the 
farm of which you are so proud, may not hinder 
me from paying, as well as another.’ 

‘¢¢Tn words, no doubt.’ 

‘*¢In good louisdors, Father Sebastien,’ said IL, 
‘in good gold.’ 

‘<< Very well, I take you at your word, and will 
even give you an excellent bargain.’ 

“«<¢ What is your price?” I asked. 

“¢Oh, a mere bagatelle of twelve thousand 
francs.’ : 

“¢Done!’ 

‘«¢Shall we go to the notary?’ asked Sebastien, 
whose manner had all along been one of mockery: 

‘<*T am ready,’ I answered. 

“The good man was too willing to amuse 
himself at my expense, and we proceeded to 
gether to the village notary. ‘M. le Notaire,’ 
said Sebastien, ‘here is a young gentleman who 
wishes to buy my farm, and to pay ready eash- 
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Be kind enough to draw a deed to that purport, ; Morange gained me the cause; the nephew and 
twelve thousand francs being’ the price, and Mon- $ niece had to pay the costs and charges, and were 


et eee 


seigneur Julien will pay you.’ every where ridiculed and condemned for their 
“The notary hardly heard before he had filled 
out his blank deed, which he then read in a loud 


3 ingratitude and their avarice. 


‘We have been two years married; and were 


voice, entering as keenly into the joke as the } it not for this little one it would seem to me but 


other. 
astonishment of both, who supposed I would 3 
here hesitate, I signed too. 
notary, ‘signing is not all. 
pay as well as sign.’ 

“* Aye—there is the pinch!’ said Sebastien 
with an explosion of derisive laughter. 

«“<¢Tt is true that the farm ¢s a little dear,’ said 
I, affecting hesitation. 

‘««¢Come pay,’ said the antey and ‘Pay, pay!’ 
shouted Sebastien. 

“¢ Twelve thousand francs in an instant!’ ex- 
postulated—‘ cash means a few days.’ 

“No, no! 
bargain is money down.’ 

«“<Qh, well,’ I answered, ‘I am willing, but 
only on condition that M. le Notaire draws an- 
other contract, by which Sebastien shall agree to 
give me his engine Collette, as soon as I pay 
this money.’ 

“Oh, certainly, casteinly,’ 


It is necessary to 


said the farmer, 


laughing, ‘and I shall run no great risk at that.’ ’ 


“Then I drew from my pocket the twelve 
“housand francs in beautiful double louisdors, } 
and spread them with some haughtiness upon the ? 
table. How great was their astonishment! Se- 
bastien and the notary gazed with open mouths. 
I related the adventure of the picture, and shewed 
them the letter of M. de Motange which assured 
me in my right to the twenty-four thousand franes. 

“*M. Julien,’ said the notary, lifting his hat 
from his head, ‘I am delighted at what has hap- 
penéd. I always knew that you would arrive at 
fortune, and now the happy day has come. I am 
entirely at your service, and in your future busi- 
ness I hope that—’ 

“*M. Julien,’ said the farmer, taking the word 
out of the notary’s mouth, and making me a pro- 
found bow, ‘I havealways had much esteem and 
consideration for you, I assure you. I have 
always said you were a brave young man, and 
that you must come to something, worth while, 
and I hope that—’ 

»‘**The contract of marriage is ready between 

ieur Julien and Mademoiselle Collette,’ said 

notary. In a few days we were married. 
The story of the picture flew rapidly over the 
country, and all the world were well pleased— 
except the heirs of M. de Morange. They pre- 
tended that the money did not belong to me, 
because they intended only to sell the picture. 
They even instituted a suit. The letter of M. de 


two days. 
: still to remain in enjoyment of his farm. 
‘ built this house and embarked our. capital in a 
business, which, by our striving to follow the 
‘ precepts of our deceased benefactor, is every day 
‘ increasing. That portrait we will part with, 
$ only with our lives. 
‘ to revere the memory, and guard the image of 
the author of our little fortune. 
one can almost fancy that he looks upon as from 
the canvass—that he hears me as I speak—that 
he smiles with pleasure at witnessing our pros- 
} perity, or in 


Sebastien signed the deed, and to the } 


‘Julien,’ said the ; 





We have permitted Father Sebastien 
I have 


Our children shall be taught 


See, monsieur! 


listening to the expression of the 


No credit,’ they both said, ‘the gratitude, which I can never cease to feel.” 


THE MOHAWK FALLS. 
BY S. WALLACE CONE. 


Lo! where yon bubbles on the Mohwak’s tide 
Elude the breath of the pursuing breeze— 
Are they not types of our inflated pride? 
Wayward as impulse, headstrong still we seize 
On fair appearance, and with bubbles please: 
Anon the storm drives off the sun’s sweet beam, 
And hope’s bright pageant fades as sunbeams cease, 
And disappointment shows, with murky gleam, 


3 A world of shadows cold beyond our vanished dream. 


Child-like yon river winds along its way, 
Foams o’er the rocks, or careless seems to glide; 
Here bubbles with the stones in loud voice play, 
There, where a dangerous pass invites its tide, 
Flows reckless on to troubles all untried. 
Man—like it rages ’gainst yon rocky piles 
Which seem like aged wisdom still to elude 
Its causeless wrath, and warn it from its wiles:— 
Is there no poetry amid those rocky isles? 


But not alone in rock and river dwells 

Sweet fancy’s spell: tho’ fawn nor Dryad rove 
Its woody banks; rock, stream and valley tells 

Tales of the Indian’s fierce revenge and love :— 
And now, e’en now, as ali around—above 

The white man’s voice is echoed on the air :— 
The Indian lover whispers in the grove— 

Upon the evening comes the Indians prayer, 

And in the waters roar bursts out his wild despair. 


And oh! there’s deepest poetry in love: 
When the poor thoughts of mere mortality 
Are all forgot, and our free spirits move 
In their own power and light: when the keen eye 
Hears in the loved ones glance its sweet reply : 
When in the hush of twilight fondly near, 
Hand clasped in hand, and sigh re-echoing sigh, 
Soul speaks to soul, and angels stoop to hear 
The music of young hearts unsoiled by sinful fear. 
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{ favor to ask of you,” and she threw her arms 


THE RICH MERCHANT. ; around his neck, and looked up into his face, with m 

§ that winning smile and those beautiful dark eyes P 

RS SES. DAs CH4 BERS ° of her’s. “I wish to give a ball on my birth-day di 

‘ Ir was late at night. and the streets were nearly —my eighteenth birth-day—it will cost, oh! a * sf 
deserted, the more especially as it was snowing ° sight of money, but you are a kind, good papa, — 


fast. 


A single traveller, however, might have ; 


} 


been’ seen, wrapped in a thick overcoat, urging ¢ 


his way against the tempest, by the light of the 
dim lamps. 
tenement, the figure of a girl started up before 
him. 

“Please, sir,” she said, “if it’s only a penny— 
mother is sick, and we have eat nothing to-day.” 

The first impulse of the moment was to go on: 
his second to stop. He looked at the girl. Her 
face was thin and pale, and her garments scanty. 
He was a man‘of good impulses, so he put his 
hand towards his pocket intending to give her a 
shilling. She saw the act and her lustreless eye 
brightened. But the traveller had forgot that his 
overcoat was buttoned tightly over his pocket. 

‘It is too much trouble,” he said to himself, 
‘‘and this wind is very cutting. Besides, these 
beggars are usually cheats—I’ll warrant this 
girl wants the money to spend in a gin-shop.” 
And speaking aloud, he said somewhat harshly, 
‘“‘T have nothing for you: if you are really desti- 
tute, the Guardians of the Poor will take care of 
you.” 

The girl shrank back without a word, and drew 
her tattered garments around her shivering form. 
But a tear glittered on her cheek in the light of 
the dim lamp. 


The man passed on, and turning the next corner, { 
$ coroner. 


soon knocked at the door of a splendid mansion, 
through whose richly curtained windows a rosy 


Suddenly, as he passed a ruinous } 
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and I know you have been successful or you 
would not have been at your lawyer’s.” 

‘*Yes! my darling,” he said, fondly kissing her, 
‘*the cotton speculation has turned out well. | 
sold all I had of the article this afternoon, received 
the money and took it to my lawyer’s, telling him 
to invest it in real estate. I think I shall soon give 
up business.”’ 

‘‘Oh! do, do, papa. 
ball—won’t you?” 

‘‘You little tease!’ said the father, but he 
spoke smilingly; and putting his hand in his 
pocket-book, he took out a note for five hundred 
dollars, and placed it in his child’s hand. ‘Take 
this—if it is not enough you must have another, 
I suppose. But don’t trouble me about it any 
more.” 

The next morning broke clear, but the snow 
was a foot deep on the level, and, here and there, 
lay in huge drifts, blocking up the dodr ways. At 
ten o’clock the rich merchant was on his way to 
his counting-room. He turned down the same 
street up which he had come the preceding even- 
ing. A crowd had gathered around the ope 
cellar door of a ruined tenement. The merchant 


But you’ll give me this 


‘“‘A woman, sir, has been found dead below 
there,”’ said one of the spectators: “she starved 
to death, it is said,“and they have sent for the 
Her daughter has just come back, after 


being out all night. I believe she was begging. 


light streamed ont across the storm. A servant ; That’s her moaning.” 


obsequiously gave him entrance. 


At the sound } 


’) 
$ 


‘*Ah!” said the merchant; and a pang went 


of his footstep the parlor door was hastily opened, ’ through his heart like an ice-bolt, for he remem- 
and a beautiful girl, apparently about seventeen, bered denying a petitioner the night before. He 
sprang into his arms, kissed him on each cheek, ’ pushed through the crowd and descended the 


and then began to assist him in removing his 
overcoat. 

‘‘ What kept you so long, dear papa?” she said. 
“If I had known where you were I would have 
sent the carriage. You never stay so late at the 
office.” 

‘*No, my love,” I was at my lawyer’s—buasy, 
very busy, and all for you,” ang, he kindly 
patted her cheek. “ But now, Margy, can’t you 
give me some supper?” 

The daughter rang the bell, and ordered the 
supper to be served. It was such a one as an 

epicure might delight in, just the supper for a 
' -twaveller on a night like that. 

“Pa.” said the daughter, when it was finished, 


2 


¢ 


§ 





cellar seps. A girl cowxged over an emaciated 
corpse, that lay on a heap@f straw, in one corner of 
the damp apartment. “It was the same girl he 
had feared it would prove. The merchant was 
horror struck. 

‘« My poor child!’ he said, laying his hand on 
her shoulder, ‘‘you must be cared for—God for- 
give me for denying you last night. Here—take 
this!” and he puta bill into her hand. 

The girl looked up and gazed vacantly at him. 
Then she put back the proffered money. 

“Tt will do no good now,” she said, ‘mother 
is dead,” and she burst into hysteric tears. 

And the merchant, at that moment, would have 
given half his fortune to have recalled her to 


sce hope you are in a good humor, for I have a} life. 
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The lesson thus learned he never forgot. The 
merchant personally saw that a decent burial was 
provided for the mother, and afterward took the 
daughter into his house, educated her for a re- 
spectable station in life, and, on her marriage, 
presented her with a proper dowry. He lived to 
hear her children lisp their gratitude. 


THE MOTHER’S LAMENT 
ON THE DEATH OF HER CHILD. 


BY T. H. CHIVERS, M.D. 


Ox! they teil me not to sigh, 

And they tell me not to moan; 
But were all this world to die, 

I would not be so alone! 
He was all my sun by day, 

He was all my star by night; 
And however rough the way, 

He was always my delight! 
But he died upon my breast, 

Like the first bright star of even 
When it wanes upon the west 

And then melts away in Heaven! 


Yes! the Spring may come again, 
And embrace this little spot, 
Shedding peace to weary men, 
But my babe will know it not. 
Though the Spring should pass away, 


~~ And the Summer take its place, 


And the Autumn be as gay— 
I shall never see his face! 

I shall never see his eyes 
In the stillness of the even; 

I shall meet him in the skies, 
There is rest for me in heaven! 


Yes! may sieve soon shall cease, 
When my weary soul shall be 
In that blessed isle of peace, 
Where there is no grief with thee! 
Then persuade me not to smile, 
_ Lest you take the wings of morn 
And away to that bright isle 
Where the sun himself was born! 
Bring me back the babe that made 
All my paths as calm as even— 
Bring me back the early dead— 
There is rest for me in heaven! 


There is joy for those that weep, 
There are joys for those that die ; 

There are harvests there to reap, 
Tn that heavenly world on high: 

There are fields forever green 
In that valley far away, 

Which my blessed babe has seen 
In the sunny isle of day: | 

Though my beating heart should break, 
And its tender chord be riven 

By this sorrow for thy sake— 
There is rest for me in heaven! 

Vou. V.— 12 





THE WIDOW’S REVENGE; 
OR, THE YOUNG MAN’S STORY. 


BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


‘‘T arose and went to the bridal chamber—oh, 
it was a fearful sight! The revellers crowded 
there pale, terrified and speechless. The bride- 
groom lay upon the couch, where they had lifted 
him from the floor; a bullet had pierced his tem- 
ples, and a small stream of blood was trickling 
through his glossy and perfumed curls to the pure 
blossoms I had just scattered over the pillow, 
which lay crushed beneath his head, matted with 
dew, fragrance and blood, fit contrast for the day! 
That day in which love, happiness and murder 
were hurriedly blended. 

‘* The bride stood by, pale and cold as a marble 
statue: her white lips seemed frozen together: 
the wreath of orange blossoms fel! upon her neck 
with one end tangled among the tresses over her 
pallid temples—for while she was undoing the 
bridal fiowers that fearful shot had broken off her 
graceful task. She was leaning against one of the 
massive bed-posts, her clasped hands fell heavily 
downward, and her stony eyes were fixed upon 
the dead; drops of blood hung upon the folds of 
her bridal veil, and one crimson spot gleamed 
redly upon her marble neck. 

“*Ts he dead—oh, God! is he quite gone? 
said Mr. Embury, lifting his pale face to cousin 
Richard, who held the wrist of the murdered 
man, and seemed to be seeking for the pulse. 

‘**Quite!’ was the cold reply, and Richard 
dropped the hand heavily on the bed. 

‘‘T saw a shudder pass through the frame of 
my poor mistress: she bent slowly forward and 
fixed her glittering eyes on the face of Richard 
Schwartz: a smile—a strange, wild smile passed 
over her features, while she touched his hand 
with her cold fingers, moving her lips as if she 
believed that words were issuing from them. 

‘Richard braved that wild look for a moment, 
but at last, even his iron nerves gave way before 
its intensity. His audacious eyes fell, and he 
shrunk back like a hound eager to escape the eye 
of his keeper. At that instant one of the guests 
uttered an exclamation, and took something from 
the counterpane close by the pillows, and held it 
up to the hght. 

‘¢Tt is the bullet which killed him, ragged 
and hacked as with a knife,’ he said, ‘it must 
have passed clear through the skull and lodged 
here in the bed.’ 

‘« He was interrupted by the bride, who sprang 
forward till she fell half over the bed with a 
hysterical grasp, and snatched wildly at the bullet 
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She held it in the light an instant, then clutching 
it in her hand, drew herself uprightly by Richard 
once more. That fearful smile and the strange 
motion returned to her lips again, and then with 
a low cry she fell senseless over the bed, still 
grasping the bullet in her hand. 

‘¢T cannot go on with this scene. I cannot— 
no—no—even now my poor brain aches with its 
memory; scarcely had that wretched child fallen 
senseless by the dead, when questions were asked 
and answered regarding the perpetration of this 
fearful deed. Slowly, calmly, by broken words 
and half whispered hints, Richard fixed suspicion 
on his uncle. The rifle which Mr. Embury held 
in his hand had been loaded the day before, he 
said—loaded by his own hand with a peculiar 
kind of bullet, hacked for the killing of wolves. 
The rifle had not been placed among those in- 
tended for the salute, but in the confusion of 
going out, when a lamp had been: overturned, 
Mr. Embury might have thoughtlessly taken it 
from the nook where it had been placed for safe 
keeping. 

‘‘These cold, cruel hints sank deeply into the 
minds of all present. It was doubtless acciden- 
tal—they whispered, but the unhappy father-in- 
law must have fired that fatal shot. 

‘‘Mr. Embury was bewildered, heart-stricken, 
he could only lift his head in mute horror as 
these whispers passed around him. He was un- 
able to say how the rifle came into his hands, but 
stood over his child bewildered, broken-hearted, 
and almost convinced that his own hand had 
wrought this terrible woe which crushed her. 

“Tt was long—very long, before my mistress 
came to life again, and when she arose from the 
bed, her face had changed as I never saw human 
features change before. She spoke softly to her 
father and kissed him. She thanked those around 
for their kindness, and requested td be left alone 
with the dead. 

‘¢ After a moment’s consultation they avent out, 
Mr. Embury staggering like a drunken man, and 
cousin Richard with a firm step: he paused to 
speak a word of consultation to the widow, again 
she lifted her eyes to his, and that same ghastly 
smile was on her face. 

‘T remained in the chamber, for I would not 
leave that poor child alone with her despair. I 
concealed myself behind the masses of white 
drapery festooning one end of the room and sat 
down on the floor, for my limbs trembled, and I 
had no power to stand up. I saw my mistress 
advance to the bed. She put back the curls from 
the temples of the corpse, and after gazing into 
his face with a wild look, she bent down, kissed 
the forehead, and seemed whispering something 
to the dead 





> 
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‘* She remained ten or fifteen minutes, I should 
think, with her face nestled close to that of the 
lifeless bridegroom, all the time murmuring and 
whispering in his ear. At length she arose, and 
going to the toilet, unlocked a casket of jewels 
that stood upon it: then she took forth a cornelian 
heart which I recognized as an ornament which 
had belonged to her mother. It was hollow 
within and confined with a spring at the top. She 
touched the spring, and placing the bullet within 
the cavity of the heart, closed it again and sus 
pended it around her neck. Then she lifted a 
candle and seemed to be examining her face in 
the mirror. She took the orange buds from her 
head very carefully, and folded them in her veil, 
and having put every thing aside with great pre- 
cision, she went back to the bed, knelt down, and 
taking the hand of her bridegroom, laid her cheek 
lovingly in the palm, murmuring, 

“Yes, love! oh, yes, you have told me all— 
it shall be done, we shall meet again, you know, 
when it ts done; sleep on! sleep on! have I not 
promised? I, your wife-—’ then she rested her 
forehead on the couch and was still for some 
minutes, till the entire silence became absolutely 
frightful. 

‘“‘I started up and went to the bed. She did 
not seem aware of my presence, and when I put 
my arm about her waist and almost lifted her from 


her knees, she looked up and smiled. I knew ther 


she was mad, and yet how strangely calm and 
mild she was. It seemed as if all the knowledge 
and stern feelings of age had settled upon her 
soul in one single hour. 

‘‘They brought my master to trial, and while 
he was overwhelmed with the terrible calamities 
that had come upon his household, people mar- 
velled at the fortitude and stern energy of the 
widow, the gentle, sweet being, who was almost 
a child one little month before. From the day of 
her husband’s murder, up to the hour of Mr. Em- 
bury’s acquittal from the charge of intentional 
murder, she had never been known to shed a tear 
or seen to smile, except when looking upon her 
cousin Richard. People called this fortitude, 
knew that it was insanity. 

‘Mr. Embury was acquitted, but these terrible 
events preyed upon his heart, and he died just 
three months after the trial, leaving his child one 
of the richest heiresses of the county. 

‘‘Our household became like a funeral proces 
sion after the death of my master. For days 


together my mistress would remain shut up in her 
room, mute and motionless,*brooding over her 
own gloomy thoughts, and when she came forth 
with that pale face so mild, so thin, and fixed in 
its expression, her presence almost terrified us, 
for no vestige of color had ever appeared upon 
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her cheek since that fearful night. She was al- 5 verdure. The flowers sent up their perfume 
ways clad in a robe of black silk, and on her neck ; from the garden, and the little lake dimpled in 
so cold and white, forever hung that heart of } the sunbeams brightly as it had curled and eddied 
blood red cornelian, burning as it were into the } a year before, 
marble of her bosom. ‘I was in the garden, pondering over the 
“A year had passed by—a terrible year to us } gloomy thoughts that forever haunted me, when 
all—and during this time my mistress never once } I saw that same courier dash through the gate, 
spoke of the fatal night which had made her a } and in a moment after my mistress come towards 
widow. To me she was always kind, considerate, } me from the house: her eyes were burning, her 
and gentle; but the girlish confidence had passed } cheeks red as fire, and that wild smile kindled 
away forever. It seemed as if one deep and } up her entire face. 
solemn thought had fixed itself in her heart, and ‘*¢Give me joy, girl,’ she said, lifting a paper 
nothing diverted her from it—though kind to } which she was convulsively crumpling in her 
every one, she had no sympathy with any human } fingers, ‘I have news for you—have news—this 
being—this one thought had locked up her soul, } is my wedding day!’ 
and she brooded over it continually. ‘‘T knew that she had not been in her right 
“As the anniversary of her marriage ap- } mind since that fearful night, and now I feared 
proached, I could perceive a change in my mis- } that insanity had reached its paroxysm. 
tress, her eye became more keenly bright, and “«¢T know it is,’ I replied, soothingly, ‘alas! a 
that strange smile came and went on her face, § gloomy day for us all.’ 
like a shadow flying over deep waters. I saw “«¢ Gloomy, girl—gloomy,’ she exclaimed, pres- 
her more than once press that cornelian heart to } sing my arm, ‘gloomy, I tell you it is the hap- 
her bosom with one hand for half an hour together. } piest day or my life.’ 
At such times her eyes glowed like living flame, ‘*¢ Alas! my poor lady,’ I replied, turning 
and her pale lips deepened to a blood red, though } away to conceal my tears. 











ee 


her cheek always retained its cold and icy white- ‘*¢And why aias!—why these tears, girl— 

ness. shame! shame! my second bridegroom must 
“Twice during one week, a courier arrived at } have smiles—mark me, smiles!’ 

our dwelling, and went away again bearing ‘«¢ Your second bridegroom, lady!’ I repeated, 


~.sefled packets from my mistress. This terrified } still more and more convinced that she was - 


me—for I knew the man. He was a retainer of raving. 

Richard Schwartz—that fearful being who had “«¢ Aye, my second bridegroom—sure a year is 
ever brought horror and misegy to our roof. The } long enough to wait, and cousin Richard is im- 
very day after this courier departed for the third } patient.’ 

time, workmen were sent for from the village, “‘¢Cousin Richard! great Heavens! cousin 
bars of iron were brought into the court, and, to § Richard!’ I exclaimed, clasping my hands in 
my profound astonishment, the bridal chamber, } terror, for it was the first time that name had 
which had been closed for a year, was flung open, { been mentioned in our dwelling since the fatal 
and the workmen admitted to its sacred precincts. 1 night which had rendered us so desolate. 

A portion of the wall was carefully taken away, ; ‘** Yes, cousin Richard—poor cousin Richard— 
and an immense window built in its place; over { he loved me from the first, you know. This night 
this window the workmen wove a net-work of he will have his reward—see!’ 
is 
d 





slender iron bars which covered it like a lattice. ‘¢ She placed the paper she had been crushing, 
When this was completed, a drapery of silver | in my hand, pointed out the signature and 
damask was hung over the entire side of the ; laughed—I shuddered, it was the first time I 
toom, where it swept to the floor in masses that } had heard her laugh since that night. 
entirely concealed the dimensions of the window ‘ ‘It wasin truth a letter from Richard Schwartz 
from within, and the heavy silver cords intended } —a letter full of tender protestations and passion- 
to loop it up were artificially carried through the } ate eloquence—‘this night,’ it said, ‘this blessed 
ceiling to a neighboring apartment. night I shall claim you as my own—my bride— 
“My mistress herself superintended these pre- } my wife—the sweet reward of all those years of 
parations; when the room was arranged exactly } devotion which were so long overshadowed by a 
as it had been a year before, she went out and } doubt of your love.’ 
locked the door with her own hand. }  «T looked at my mistress in mute consternation. 
“The next morning was the anniversary of her } She took the letter from my hand, crushed it once 
wedding day—never have I seen a morning more } more in her fingers, and laughed a low laugh that 
fresh and lovely. The air was full of bird songs, { made me shiver. 
and everything was bright with sunshine and! ‘‘‘Come,’ she said, pointing to the flowers that 
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were lavishing their fragrance all around us— 
‘gather them—gather them; red ones, remember 
red—blood red—I will have no other!’ and with 
the letter still in her hand, she went to the 
house leaving me half dead with terror. It was 
a strange wedding day. The servants moved 
through the dim halls like ghosts. No guests 
had been invited, and yet tables were spread, 
and crystal and gold floated cheerfully up among 
flowers and fruit and ruby wine, as if a revel 
were to be kept up brilliantly and late. 

“‘ About sunset Richard arrived at our dwel- 
ling. He was magnificently arrayed, and fol- 
lowed by four stout serving men. We were in 
the bridal chamber when he entered the court, 
my mistress and I. There was fire in her cheek 
when she heard the sound of his arrival, and 
she hurried me impatiently as I put that same 
bridal veil once more over her tresses. Those 
tresses—alas! there were silver threads in them 
now, and she was not yet twenty—poor, feverish 
child! 

‘¢ With a wild, obstinate whim she insisted upon 
appearing in the dress that she had worn a year 
before. Nay, the wreath of withered orange 
flowers and all—she would have them woven 
over her temples. I dared not disobey her, for 
she was imperative in the insane joy that pos- 
sessed her—so gathering the veil in folds that it 
might conceal the unseemly blossoms, I led the 
poor creature forth, arrayed from head to foot in 
vestal white, but with a spot of fire on each 
cheek: and that crimson heart still glowing upon 
her bosom. 

‘Tt was dark when we left the house, and 
moved slowly toward the little chapel by the 
lake. The door was open, candles were burn- 
ing on the altar, and a stream of radiance broke 
through the rich green ivy, and trembled far 
over the still waters that rippled close by. 

*“No sound was in the air. Clouds hung 
darkly in the heavens, and the tall trees stood 
motionless and sombre around the chapel. The 
appearance of my young mistress, as she moved 
along the path leaning upon the arm of Richard, 
was almost fearful. The torches carried by the 
servants, now and then, shed a glare upon her 
face, which was ashy pale. The bridegroom 
seemed agitated, and his features wore a startled 
and restless expression, 

‘We entered the chapel. The priest was 
standing by the altar, and he too looked pale in 
the dim light, while his vestments swept heavily 
to the marble pavement, giving a solemn and 
austere aspect to his whole appearance. 

“Richard and his bride advanced slowly to- 
ward the altar, and knelt on the velvet hassocks 
placed for their accommodation, while the ser- 





? 





vants gathered in a knot far down the dimly 
lighted corridor. 

‘The priest grew pale when he commence{ 
the marriage ceremony, and his voice sounded 
strange and hollow as it rose in the almost empty 
building. Richard also was much agitated; he 
trembled upon his knees, and his voice was broken 
and husky as he took the marriage vow. But the 
young creature by his side was firm and immoye- 
able : her tones never faltered, and when she arose 
from the altar, that fearful smile was lighting np 
her face. Richard stooped to salute her, he saw 
that smile, and drew back with a shudder—fi 
the first time, perhaps, he had some suspicion that 
he had married a maniac. 

‘We returned to the house by torch light and 
in silence. As we passed the clump of trees 
where Therese had spent so many happy hours 
with her former bridegroom, the lights flared 
redly on the spot. I looked in the face of my 
mistress. Her gaze was fixed upon the trees, 
and once more a burning fever spot broke into 
each pallid cheek, and her eyes grew more fiercely 
bright, as if kindled to a fresh glow by the crimson 
underneath. 

‘We entered the house and sat down at the 
festal board. The bride tasted nothing, but she 
took flowers from the vases where rich fruits 


were embedded, and tore them in fragments over _ 


her plate. Every time Richard drank wine 
raised a crystal goblet to her mouth, but never 
tasted a drop, though her lips were crimson as if 
they had been a thotisand times bathed in the rich 
blood of the grape, which was by this time kin- 
dling the eyes and cheek of her bridegroom witha 
bold and joyous expression. 

‘* As we arose from the table, Richard took 
the hand of his bride and kissed it. She did not 
repulse him, and he passed his arm around her 
waist as if to salute her cheek also. But she 
drew back, smiled, and taking my arm, moved 
toward the door. 

‘*¢Maria will summon you,’ she said, ‘you 
know the room.’ 

‘**Not there, surely, you will not select that 
chamber,’ exclaimed Richard with agitation. 

““¢Why not? when widows marry again the 
first husband should be forgotten—surely you 
have no cause to dread the room,’ said Therese, 
and that strange smile again broke into her face. 

‘“**No, no—I only thought it a singular taste,’ 
he replied quickly, and we left the room. 

“We had reached the corridor where that fatal 
salute had been planned a year before, when 
Therese paused. 

‘*¢T have forgotten the key to our room, you 
will find it on a table in the library,’ she said, 6. 
will wait for you here.’ 
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“JI went back, and after finding the key re- 


turned to the corridor. Therese was standing 


beneath the window, just within the light which: 


fell from a lamp held by a bronze statue near her. 
As she moved toward me I saw that the cornelian 
heart over her bosom was unlocked, one half had 
fallen down, and it was empty. 

«“¢Come,’ she said quickly: ‘ I hear the servants 
retiring : did you send them to the sonth wing ? 

“Yes, the whole household lodges there to- 
night,’ I replied. 

us Well, come!’ 

‘ts We reached the door of that fatal chamber. 
Therese turned the key in the lock and entered. 
I was about to remove the key inside, but she 
ordered me to desist, and began to walk up and 
down the room, clasping her fingers convulsively 
together, and breathing with short, painful gasps, 
like one in a rising fever. I approached to assist 
in disrobing her, but she motioned me away. 

*¢Go call him, he will be impatient,’ she said : 
go, go, I require no assistance.’ 

“T went and found Richard pacing impatiently 
up and down the supper room. 

«It was a wicked taste in your sweet mistress,’ 
he said: ‘what could have put it into her head to 
select that chamber?’ 

“J shuddered and burst into tears. He looked 
at me a moment, then took up a goblet of wine, 
and drained it to the bottom. 

**Confound it, girl, no more tears—take a glass 
of wine—one would think we were getting up a 
funeral—drink, girl, drink!—nothing but wine 
will keep up the spirits in ine gloomy old place.’ 

He forced the wine upon me, and filling an- 
other goblet half drained it, and after a moment 
took a light from the table and left me alone. 

“Twas terrified at the solitude. The servants 
had all retired, and with terror quaking at my 
heart, I stole to my own room. I could see two 
figures moving in the chamber opposite; but very 
indistinctly, for the drapery which hung over that 
enormous window was thick and heavy. 

‘All at once I saw a shadow, as it were, glide 
toward the door, and the next instant the whole 
mass of drapery was lifted up, revealing Richard, 
who stood alone in the bridal chamber. He 
looked around as if bewildered, went to the door 
and tried the lock, then returned to the toilet and 
seemed striving to compose himself. 

“That instant the door of my room was flung 
open, and my mistress appeared with a rifle in 
her hand. Her cheeks were ina blaze, and when 
I approached, she pushed me wildly from her. 
With a single leap she sprang to the window sill, 
flung open the sash, and stood framed in that 
dark stone, fearfully revealed by the light which 
formed a brilliant background to her figure. 

12* 








She looked like an avenging spirit which had 
struggled to her object through a path of light. 

“¢Richard, Richard, behold!’ 

‘« These words were uttered almost in a shriek. 
The bridegroom heard them, and turned toward 
the window where Therese was standing : he flung 
up his hands as if to implore forbearance, and then 
sprang to the door again. It was firm as iron. 
Back he came to the window, shook the sash and 
dashed his hand through the plate glass. He en- 
countered the iron grating, shook it fiercely with 
both hands, and finding it firm, looked around for 
some means of concealment. None presented 
themselves. The bed was too far off, and every 
movement that he attempted could be seen from 
without. Again he seized hold of the grating and 
shook it with the desperate rage of a snared tiger. 
He uttered cries for mercy, flung up his arms 
madly, and after wrenching once more fiercely 
at the bars, turned in the frenzied hope of finding 
shelter from the bed. 

‘“‘Oh! it was terrible—how slow and sure and 
steady she lifted the gun; I saw her slender finger 
touch the lock. There was a cloud of smoke 
which blinded me for an instant. Then I looked 
through the shattered window and saw the body 
of Richard Schwartz where it had fallen back half 
across the bed. 

‘¢¢My beloved, oh! my beloved—I have ful- 
filled the promise! your murder is avenged. 
Now, now, your wife may come to you!’ ¢ 

‘“‘T heard these words—I caught one glimpse 
of a white veil, of a small hand flung upward, and 
she was gone. My poor broken-hearted, insane 
mistress. She had plunged from that high window. 

“‘T arose and fled—for flames broke out from 
the bridal chamber. That miserable man had 
flung down a candle in his mad attempt to escape 
death, and the drapery all around him was in a 
light blaze. No one attempted to save the build- 
ing. We rushed forth. The next morning the 
ruins stood blackening in the summer air.” 





MAY IS COMING. 


BY MRS. CATHARINE ALLAN. 


Tue clouds are gathering dark and fast, 
And wildly o’er the sky they sail— 

I hear the moaning wind go past, 
As some lost spirit’s mournful wail. 

Big rain-drops plash upon the ground, 
And patter in the leafless wood— 

As when in dreams we hear the sound 
Of dancing fays on solitude. 


But lo! the clouds have broke away— 
How glitter all the laughing rills! 
And glad proclaims the blue-bird’s lay 
That May is coming o’er the hills! 
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THE CHRISTIAN MAIDEN. 
BY MARY V. SPENCER. 


‘¢ Away with her—she blasphemes the gods— 
let her be cast to the lions!” 

It was a high dayin Carthage. The sun shone 
with unélouded ‘splendor on the white palaces and 
glittered along the beautiful bay of the Numidian 
city. _ The streets were thronged with the popu- 
lace ih gala dresses, for it was a festival in honor 
of the gods. Toward the great hall of justice a 

‘crowd poured continually, though the avenues 

leading ‘to it were already blocked up; but the 
rumor had gone abroad that a Nazarene maiden 
was that day to be tried, and public curiosity was 
alive to behold her demeanor or hear her fate. © 

Within the hall there was scarcely room to stir. 
A dense mass of spectators filled it to suffocation, 


Pt 
the distant hill. Then other associations rose up 
; before her. She saw herself attacked by an angry 
wild-beast, and saved only by the javelin of 4 
chance traveller, a young Numidian hunter. The 
gratitude, deepening into love, which ensued; the 
mutual pledge of fidelity till death; their sep. 
ration in consequence of his entering the anny 
and being ordered to the German frontier with 
his cohort, moved before her like scenes in a 
magic phantasmagoria. Then came her conver. 
sion to Christianity, her secret baptism in ah 
upper chamber where the persecuted sect met, 
her arrest and imprisonment, and now this scene! 
She felt that she stood alone, with no friend nor 
relative to advise, an orphan, poor, and of a 
2 despised religion. Oh! if her brave soldier had 
been there, she knew she would have had one 
bosom to lean on in this terrible crisis. But 
no pitying eye looked on her from the crowd, 





and it was with difficulty that the officers could > and seas rolled betwixt her and her bold lover. 
keep the crowd from encroaching on the space 3 Yet, though thus deserted, her faith did not desert 
reserved for the judges. The most intense excite- } her. In earnest prayer she sought for strength 
ment pervaded the apartment. The audience, as * from heaven, and he who had stood by Polycarp 
if impatient of control, heaved to and fro, and } among the lions heard her cry. The momer 
more than once an ineffectual attempt was made ° tary weakness brought on by her recollections of 
to rush on the prisoner, while ever and anon the ; how many dear ties yet bound her to earth disap 
shout would rise from the crowd, 3 peared, and she looked firmly at the judge, her 
‘*‘ Away with her! She blasphemes the gods. ; form erect, and her eye like that of Stephen when 
Let her be cast to the lions!” ; he confronted his murderers. 
The object of this angry cry was a girl, scarcely 
yet in her eighteenth summer, and surpassingly and last time,” demanded the pretor. ‘Cast 


‘‘Wilt thou sacrifice? I ask thee for the third » 


lovely. She stood at the bar with clasped hands } 


and uplifted eyes, her lips moving as if in prayer, 
apparently regardless alike of the howls of the 
mob and the angry looks of the judges. 

‘¢ Wilt thou sacrifice? Again, I ask thee, wilt 
thou sacrifice?” said the pretor sternly: ‘‘re- 
member—to refuse is death: the emperor is in- 
exorable.” 

The maiden convulsively wrung her hands, and 
a large tear-drop started into her eye. A breath- 
less silence ensued. Notwithstanding the cries for 
her blood, the spectators were agitated by many 
and various emotions. Some were secretly fa- 
vorable to the new religion, and others pitied the 
accused on account of her youth and beauty ; but 
at least half of the audience were bigoted Pagans 
and thirsted for her death. These, being the most 
brutal, had the ascendancy, as in every popular 
tumult. But all kept silence now, awed by that 
feeling of suspense which ever attends the crisis 
of another’s fate or of our own. 

To the maiden those few moments of silence 
were crowded with recollections. The events of 
her whole life rushed past her. She saw once 


incense on the altar of Jupiter and thou shalt be 
; saved. Refuse, “~* thou diest ere high noon!” 
The spectators bent eagerly forward and held 
their breaths, the better to catch the maiden’s 
; answer. 

‘‘T am a believer in Christ,” she said calmly, 
‘‘Him whom ye call the Nazarene. I cannot 
sacrifice to false gods. Do with me as ye will.” 

There was something so meek, yet dignified 
> and courageous in these words that the mob’s 
fury was for a moment checked in admiration. 
But their heathen prejudices and thirst for blood 
soon attained the ascendancy of better feelings. 
A low, sullen murmur ran through the crowd 
like the half stifled growl of a famished wild 
beast, which gradually deepened into a shout; 
and then came execrations and cries for ven- 
geance. 

‘* Away with her!—she blasphemes the gods; 
é let her be cast to the lions!’ roared the angry 
$ multitude again. 

** Thou hast» chosen thy fate,” said the judge 
rising. ‘‘ Away with her to the lions.” 
The maiden turned deadly pale, but though 





more the pleasant valley where she had spent her { only a weak woman, she evinced no other sign 
childhood: she heard its cool waters, the rustle ; of horror or fear. When the soldiers approached 
of its palm trees, the tinkle of the sheep bells on % to seize her, she shuddered for an instant as if she 
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already felt the pangs of the lion: but immediately 
this trace of emotion vanished, and she signed for 
them to lead on. Yet there was still left one 
mortal feeling in her bosom. As she stepped 
from the bar she shrouded her face in her veil to 
conceal it from the gaze of the crowd. 

“To the lions with her! Let her be cast to 
them at once. Ho! for the amphitheatre!” 
shouted the crowd, rushing tumultuously after 
the condemned maiden, struggling and fighting 
with each other to get near that they might spit 
on the prisoner, and now and then lashing them- 
selves into a fury so great that it was with diffi- 
ealty the soldiers could keep the mob from tearing 
her limb from limb. The slight frame of the 
maiden now shook perceptibly with terror, for 
though she had nerved herself to face the lions, 
her virgin delicacy shrank from being made the 
vietim of a coarse and brutish rabble. 

In this manner her conductors struggled through 
the streets, until in sight of the amphitheatre. 
Here, at the corner of one of the ways, they were 
met by a vast crowd, composed of the lowest mob 
of the city, who, hearing of the condemnation of 
a Nazarene, had gathered together ripe for mis- 
chief. Led on by some of the vilest of their 
demagogues, they had resolved to assault the 
officers in charge of the prisoner, that they might 
sacrifice her more summarily than by the lions in 
the arena. 

“Stand back!” said the captain of the guard, 
unsheathing his sword, as he saw the threatening 
aspect of the crowd. 

“Down with him!” crit one of the rabble, 
hurling a missile at his head. ‘‘ Give us the pri- 
soner or you die with her!” 

“Close in, men, close in!’ shouted the officer 
undauntedly, ‘‘ye pay with your lives for the 
safety of the prisoner!” 

The little band gathered in a compact circle 
around the maiden, and prepared to maintain the 
thhequal contest. 

“Down with them all,’ shouted one of the 
most prominent of the rioters, ‘‘ soldiers and pri- 
soner—they are all secretly Nazarenes. Down 
with them.” 

With the words he headed a rush of the crowd 
that bore back the scanty band of the soldiery, 
like feathers are swept by the gale. Stones and 
bricks, meanwhile, filled the air, and though the 
guards were defended by shields, several were 
wounded. The prisoner, in this onset, would 
have fallen a victim to the missiles of the mob, 
but for two of the more humane of the soldiery 
who covered her with their bucklers. Thus 
pushed back by the rabble, the guards retreated 
against a wall of 3 neighboring house, and being 
now covered in the rear, essayed with more 





hopes of success to make good their stand until 
succor should arrive from the city legionaries. 

But the futility of this hope was soon apparent 
The mob swelled rapidly, extending far down the 
thoroughfares on either hand. The whole city 
seemed up. There were doubtless among the 
crowd many who were secretly favorable to the 
prisoner, and a still greater number who wished 
not to see her perish except by a lawfui death, but 
the more violent, if not most numerous, had at- 
tained the temporary ascendancy, and the others, 
uncertain of their power, were afraid to move in 
her behalf. 

More than half of the guard had now fallen, 
the others were worn out and wounded. The 
soldiers began to murmur. 

‘Why should we die to protract, for an hour 
or two, the life of a Nazarene?” said one of them. 
‘*Comrades, let us surrender her to the people.” 

A sullen murmur of assent ran along the 
scanty ranks, and the mob, hearing the mutinous 
words, desisted and broke into huzzas. The 
maiden saw that her hour had come, and sank 
shuddering to her knees, lifting her agonized 
eyes to heaven in a last appeal. Suddenly, over 
the deep roar of the huzzas, rose the trumpet of 


‘cavalry, and the pavement seemed to the kneel- 


ing girl to rock beneath her, under the tramp of 
many horsemen. She started to her feet with 
sudden hope. The shouts of the populace had 
ceased simultaneously, and now was heard, close 
at hand, the clatter of hoofs and the shrill sound 
of the trumpet. Like a flock of sheep awaiting 
the approach of wolves stood the late riotous 
mob; now silent, with blank faces, and gazing 
agape at the sudden apparition of the horsemen. 
Down they came, the solid earth shaking under 
them; while far in the van, on a barbed horse, 
rode their leader. 

‘‘ Disperse, ye knaves!” he cried, in a tone used 
to command, as he rose haughtily in his: stirrups. 
‘‘ Disperse, or we ride ye down.” And turning 
to his troops, he waved his sword, and shouted, 

“Charge!” 

The word struck terror into the populace. For 
one instant they hesitated, but for one instant 
only. Up the long avenue, to where it turned to 
the left, they beheld the glittering lines of cavalry 
advancing at a gallop, each file wheeling around 
continuously, as if countless numbers yet remained 
behind: and, at the sight, the stoutest hearts gave 
way. The cry “fly for your lives,” rose up on 
every hand, and, darting‘ into the bye-streets or 
rushing headlong down the main thoroughfare, 
the mob dispersed with the rapidity of magic. 
By the time the leading files of the cavalry had 
come up, the street was empty. 

Throwing his proud steed back on his haunches 
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as he reached the guard, the commander of the 
cohort addressed his brother officer. 

‘““We were just in time, I see. I heard, on 
landing, that there was a riot in the city, and the 
cause: and I galloped at once thither. We are 
to-day arrived from Italy; and bring important 
news. Diocletian is dead, and the persecutions 
against the Christians are to be stopped. It is 
well we came up as we did—” 

He would have spoken further, but, at this in- 
stant, his attention was arrested by a shriek from 
the prisoner and the mention of his own name. 
‘He turned quickly around, and for the first time 
his eyes fell on the maiden. Quick as lightning 
he leaped from his horse, flinging the bridle to 
the nearest bye-stander, and rushed towards her. 

‘Julia! “ Antony!’ were the mutual excla- 
mations of the lovers as they fell into each others 
arms; for it was the Numidian hunter, now risen 
to high rank, who had thus opportunely arrived 
to rescue his mistress. 

Language would be too weak to describe that 
meeting. In haste the lover ordered a chariot to 
be brought for Julia, and by his commands she 
was conveyed to the house of the pretor, whose 
wife took charge of the orphan girl. The intelli- 


gence of Diocletian’s death spread with incon- 


ceivable rapidity; and those who were favorable 
to the Christians, now spoke boldly out. The 
great mass of the influential citizens, as usual, 
sided with the new order of things. The tide of 
opinion turned. And the mob, finding their as- 
cendancy over, sullenly submitted, like wild 
beasts confined to the limits of their cage and 
restrained from harm. 

The young officer himself soon became a Chris- 
tian, his conversion to that faith being doubtless 
attributable to the example and arguments of 
Julia. 

On the pleasant shores of the Numidian bay 
stand the ruins of a once splendid palace. Tradi- 
tiun says that there lived the Christian maiden 
and her puissant husband, the hero and heroine 
of our story. 


HOPE AND FAITH. 
BY MRS. L. G. BARBER. 


Hore on! though sorrows haunt our path 
And darkness shadowy walks beside— 

Oh! hope, and we sball see at length 
The sunlight brightening far and wide. 


Have faith that evil days must end, 
That heaven sees not with blinded eyes: 
_ So, hope shall bear us up through life, 
- And faith redeem us to the skies! 


CLARA ROGERS. 
BY EMILY H. MAY. 


‘‘T TELL you, once for all,”’ angrily said the 
imperious mother-in-law of Clara Rogers, ‘that 
if you marry Herbert Curran, I will disinherit 
you. What!—sacrifice yourself to a penniless 
adventurer—you, who might have had, and may 
even yet have, Mr. Lowrey, the millionaire.” 

‘But I do not love Mr. Lowrey,” said Clara, 
firmly, though with a blush, ‘‘ while Herbert and 
I have been playmates for years; and until his 
father’s death, and the discovery that he was 
bankrupt, you said nothing against his suit, dear 
mother.” 

“And what if I did not?” exclaimed Mrs, 
; Rogers, her cheek coloring with indignation: “A 
pretty pass things have come to, when a daughter 
talks in this way to a parent. Go to your room, 
miss; and make up your mind to dismiss all 
thoughts of Herbert Curran, or meet my severest 
displeasure.” 

Clara obeyed, weeping. When she reached 
’ her chamber, she flung herself on the bed in an 
agony of tears. 

‘‘Oh!” she sobbed, ‘‘that I had some one to 
advise me. What shall I do? My dear father 
chagged me, on his dying bed, ever to obey 
m r, and, indeed, she has been kind to me in 
everything but this. I believe, too, she thinks 
she is acting for my welfare, but little does she 
know the torture she inflicts on me. She is 
wedded to wealth show, and fancies I cannot 
be happy if I marry a poor man like Herbert. 
But little does she know my heart. With him 
life would be sweeter in a cottage than with 
others in a palace. Yet howdolI talk? Ought 
I to disobey a parent? Will not my own mother, 
now in Heaven, and my dear father frown on 
their child if she consults her selfish feelings 
rather than her duty. Who can I fly to for 
counsel? If my good, kind uncle was only here, 
I might seek his advice, but he is in India, where 
he has been so long, and whence, perhaps, he 
will never return. I have no other near relative 
to goto. 1lamalone, alone, alone—” and a pas 
sionate flood of tears, at this thought, choke@her 
utterance. 

At length she raised her eyes, and they met 
her open Bible, which happened to lie on her bed. 
They fell on these words inscribed on the open 
page, ‘‘Look unto me in trouble,” and, with 4 
heart reproaching her for not having sooner 
sought aid from on high, Clara knelt at the bed- 
side and prayed. 

She arose comparatively calm, though her 
countenance was still sad, and the tears yet filled 
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her eyes at intervals. But her mind was made 
up to adhere to the path of duty, let the conse- 
quences to her own peace be what they might. 

In the rear of the spacious mansion where Mrs. 
Rogers lived was an extensive garden, at the foot 
of which a natural arbor, screened among shrub- 
bery, formed Clara’s favorite retreat. Here, some 
days after that on which our tale commences, she 
was sitting, when a young man of prepossessing 
exterior suddenly emerged from the shrubbery, 
and the next moment was at Clara’s side. 

“Thank heaven!”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘I see you 
at last. For days I have watched for this oppor- 
tunity. Cruel, cruel Clara, why will you avoid 
me? I know you love me: then seek your happi- 
ness and mine by a clandestine union.” 

“Herbert,” said Clara, after struggling with 
her emotion, ‘it is you who are cruel. How 
often have I told you that, if my mother persisted 
in opposing our union, I could not be yours. Re- 
spect for myself, my duty to her, and regard to 
my deceased father’s dying imagination, all force 
me to this determination. And how can I con- 
sent to see you when, with every interview, our 
hapless love will only be increased. 

“Clara!” said her lover, ‘‘doI deceive myself, 
or are you serious? You have pledged your faith 
tome, you have said that no mercenary motive 
actuates you—”’ 


“\_..“T have, I have,” she sobbed. ‘oh! Herbert, 


you know I care nothing for wealth—” 

“T believe it, Clara,” he said, in a softened 
tone, “‘but why then refuse*me? I can earn a 
comfortable, though not a splendid subsistence, 
for you. Fly, and we will be happy in spite of 
your tyrannical mother-in-law.” 

“Herbert, Herbert,’ said Clara, ‘“‘I must not, 
I will not listen to such language. Mother may 
err, but she thinks she acts for my own good.” 

“Forgive me, dearest,” he said, “but I am 
almost mad at the thought of losing you. Recon- 
sider your resolution, my own Clara. You doom 
me to misery by refusing me—you make me care- 
less of what becomes of me—think of all this, of 
your own unhappiness, of the certainty that your 
mother is wrong, and that your father, if living, 
would differ from her.” ‘= 

The weeping girl still shook her head, though 
she suffered it to rest on her lover’s bosom. Her- } 
bert made a last effort. 

“Clara;” he said, with some severity, you ° 
trifle with my happiness. You have no right to 
tefuse me after your solemn promise to be mine. 
Surely disobedience to your mother, in this in- 
stance, would be obedience to God.” 

Clara raised her head from her lover’s shoulder, 
withdrew her hands from his, and brushing the 
tears from her eyes, looked steadily at Herbert. 


‘¢¢ Honor thy father and thy mother,’”’ she said. 
‘*No, Herbert, I will not believe that disobedience 
can be right. Nay, I will listen to no more; for 
you have almost tempted me from the path of 
duty. And though you are angry now, you will 
yet do me justice, for an undutiful child cannot 
make a good wife.” 

Herbert turned sternly away, his disappointment 
destroying, for the moment, his better feelings. 

‘‘Then, farewell!” he said. ‘Farewell for- 
ever,”’ and with these words he pushed aside the 
shrubbery, and was gone. 

Clara looked incredulously to see if he had 
really vanished, and then clasping her hands, she 
flung herself wildly on the bench, and sobbed as 
if her heart would break. 

‘‘Gone! gone! and forever!” she murmured, 
‘toh! that I had never been born.” 

She started, for a hand was laid on her shoulder, 
and looking up she saw, not her lover, as she at 
first hoped, but an elderly gentleman standing 
beside her. A few indistinct memories of his 
face crowded on her, but when he spoke, the 
recognition was perfect. 

‘‘T am indeed your uncle,” he said, as she fell 
into his arms, ‘‘come back, after ten years ab- 
scence, to lay my bones arong you. Nay, weep 
not, my god-daughter, for I know the cause of 
your sorrow and can remedy it. I was told by 
the servant you were in the garden, and came" 
hither to surprise you. Unseen, I heard your 
noble answer to your lover. And to reward you 
for it, I will settle on you at once, half my fortune, 
if you will marry him. So, cheer up, dearest.” 

Clara hid her face on his breast, for, at this 
juncture, she heard footsteps, and immediately 
her lover re-appeared through the shrubbery. 

‘‘Forgive me, dearest, I was too hasty—”’ he 
began, but, at the presence of a third party, 
stopped abashed. 

‘Dear me, Mr. Rogers, I have just heard of 
your arrival, and come breathless to welcome 
you,” said Clara’s step-mother, entering from the 
other side; but she, too, ceased abruptly on noti- 
cing the others. All looked embarrassed, except 
the newly arrived uncle. 

** And, my dear sister,” he said, taking Clara 
and her lover by the hand, and leading them to 
Mrs. Rogers, ‘‘you cannot welcome me better 
than by consenting to the union of these two 
young folks. I will see that the groom has 
wealth equal to the bride. I overheard her re- 
fusing a clandestine marriage, because it was 
hostile to her duty to you, and I think such obedi- 
ence deserves to be rewarded.” 

The step-mother, at this new aspect of affairs, 
smiled graciously, and gave her consent, and Her- 
} bert blessed Clara ever after for her conduct. 
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FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


Wir the advance of spring the costumes assume a 


lighter and more airy shape: and the patterns we give { 


this month are particularly choice. 

Fie. 1—A Batu Dress.—This rich and elegant cos- 
tume is composed entirely of volants of rich white lace 
posée one over the other, and caught up on the right side 
with a bunch of beautiful shaded pink and white roses, 
a cluster of the same being placed a little higher up on 
the jupe; low plain corsage, and very short sleeves; 


berthe composed of three rows of lace, forming a square } 


in the front, and confined with a cluster of shaded roses. 
This splendid dress is worn over a petticoat of rich pale 
pink satin. The cotffure is arranged in ringlets, and 
bows of hair are at the back; a guirland of beautiful 
shaded pink and white fancy flowers passing across the 
top of the head, and attached to the front curls. Alto- 
gether this is the most elegant dress of the season. 

Fig. 1.—A Promenape Dress of stone colored silk; 
two deep flounces ; a high boddice ; waist pointed; and 
sleeves tight from the elbow to the waist; a cord with 
tassels is worn around the waist and allowed to droop 
low in front. The bonnet is of pink, ornamented with 
marabouts. 

Fie. u1t.—An Eventne Dress of white tarlatane 
muslin, @ double jupe, the edge of the under skirt deco- 
rated with a fluted trimming of straw-colored areo- 
phane, and continued up as far as the edge of the upper 
jupe on the right side, where it is caught with a beau- 
tiful shaded pink flower and buds; the upper short skirt 
is trimmed to match on the left side, it is continued up 
as far as the waist, and on the right only half way up; 
this skirt is also decorated with bunches of flowers. 
Tight corsage, made very low and pointed, draped 
round the bust with broad fullings of the same; the 
short sleeve formed entirely of the colored quilling, and 
bunches of flowers attached in the centre. The coif- 
fure is composed of a Norma wreath of leaves and red 
berries. 

Fic. 1v.—An Eventne Dress of white tarlatane 
muslin, 4 double jupe, each jupe opened a space at the 
side, and ornamented at the top of the opening with a 
large rose. On the upper jzpe, a string of roses ex- 
tends nearly to the waist. The corsage is pointed, and 
low on the shoulders: the sleeves reach but half way 
to the elbows. Low capes, ornamented like the jupes, 
and open in the same way, droop from the shoulders. 


funnel loose sleeve, reaching to a little above the wrists, 
and showing the under lace manchettes which fall over 
the hand. Capote of drawn lavender silk; the exterior 
of the brim decorated with rows of narrow black lace, 
interspersed on the crown with pale pink roses, and 
} light green leaves. A more spring-like costume is a 
dress of rich fawn-colored satin; the skirt full and of a 
’ moderate length, ornamented round the bottom of the 
; jupe with two broad rows of open net-work passemen- 
$ terte, resembling gympe work; sleeves @ la religieuse, 
} descending only to the bend of the elbow, allowing am- 
} ple room for the under sleeve of fulled muslin; the cor 
} sage of the dress, wkich is made nearly high, is deco- 
> rated with a pelerine of the same material, the form of 
3} which is rounded over the shoulders, descending and 
$ meeting in a pointed form in the front of the corsage, a 
} fancy trimming resembling that on the skirt surrouné- 
} ing the sleeves and pelerine. Capote of white moire, 
; the brim edged with folds of white areophane, the inte- 
; rior decorated with xa@uds of shaded mauve-colored and 
white ribbon, the crown of this capote is nearly con 
° cealed with beautiful May flowers, interspersed with 
; white lace 

3 Bonnets.—These begin to be made of lighter mate- 
rials, and flowers are generally used to decorate them. 
We have seen some beautiful dress hats worn of soft 
white crépe, trimmed with a gothic style of blonde, in- 
termixed with different colored roses, most of them 
being without leaves, or decorated with a saule mara 
bout, or broad lappets. Bonnets of velours épinglé, 
chiefly pink, one much worn on the promenade. The 
cut of capotes still continues small. Straws will soon 


be very simply trimmed; for afternoon more show is 
necessary and feathers will be used, chiefly of the light- 
er kind, however. 


Caps.—The form of caps are now worn both with 


open and close foundations; they are generally made of 
blonde xowée, or rich application. Those most worthy 
of our notice, are the following: a bonnet formed of a 
lappet; crossed and ornamented with rubant marquise; 
another, having a crown piece with papillons a la pay- 
sanné, and decorated with tufts of flowers, and ricochets 
of ribbon. Those also which are ornamented with pink 
geraniums are very becoming; they are made of rich 
blonde, and fall on each side in the form of a scarf; 
others are decorated with sky blue geraniums, and roses 
covered with dew. For a morning, they are generally 





The head dress is of lace and roses, the hair being worn 
in ringlets. 

PromenabE Dresses.—As long as the weather con- 
tinues unsettled, walking dresses will partake of the 
character of both winter and spring costumes. For 
cooler days a pelisse of stone colored gros de Indes, 
will be desirable, faced down the fronts and round the 
neck with velvet of the same colors, vandyked at the 
edge, and decorated with oblong net silk buttons; tight 
body and sleeves. Bonnet of pale pink satin, trimmed 
tastefully with a light white lace and pink satin trim- 
mings. Another elegant dress is of rich striped green 
and lavender silk; the skirt made very full and long; 
tight high corsage, made high up to the throat, and @ | 
tiais, surmounted with a small round, plain cape. A 


d of India muslin, embroidered and trimmed 
with transparencies, white, pink, and blue, and rich Va- 
lénciennes lace. Those @/a religieuse, d la jolie femme, 
and @ la Gabrielle, are much in favor with their dems 
barbes, or long lappets, and their ribbons lighter than 
gauze. Speaking of morning, caps, we must not omit 
mentioning two very becoming ones which have lately 
appeared, both of embroidered muslin; the one trimmed 
with Val , and ornamented with pink ribbons; 





the other forming a fichii at the back, short at the ears, 
and trimmed upon the centre of the head with a single 
row of Mechlin lace; the two rows which surround the 
ears being slightly felled, and decorated on each side 
with two neuds of capucine ribbon. 

Corors.—The fashionable colors are of lively hues; 
light colors are always worn in the evening. 





make their appearance: those worn in the morning will _. 
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f The volume includes the choicest of the poems, the 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. | Ollapodiana papers, and selections from the other prose 


writings of Willis Gaylord Clark. All these are admi- 
Poems. By J. agen me, Lot, See rable indeed it is aa we meet with a man capable 
Hooker, Philadelphia, f of writing well in so many different styles. For sweet- 
This is the first volume of a oeng: wee. scarcely in ; ness, elegance, elaborate finish, melody, and chaste and 
his twentieth year. The poems give promise of future ; beautiful imagery, the poems of Mr. Clark have never 
excellence, and many of them are highly meritorious. ; been surpassed by any American; while his Ollapodi- 
The longest one is called Liaw 9% ge ve of } ana papers prove that pathos and humor, quaintness 
Sierra Morena,” which occurred . ‘ ‘ - - and tenderness, wit, sportiveness, seriousness and bur- 
story of love and war, and displays fancy, power and ; lesque may all, in the hands of genius, be mingled, not 
much artistic skill. For a composition of such length ; only without injury, but with great effect. The work 
it is remarkably well sustained, especially when the » |... given to the public has been long and eagerly ex- 
youth and consequent inexperience of the author is re- { pected, and will have an extensive sale. 
membered. Many parts are elaborately finished: and $ 
when occasion requires it the author is full of poetic ; 





$ American Floral Ulustrations. No. I. E. Biddle, 
“ Shout for the Spears of Spain! ; Piiledaigiia » 1944. 

The Moor o’er the deep hath come, ; This is the first number of a work to be completed 
And the wild breeze bears again $ in twelve bers, each ber to contain four plates 
Fs Sow ipdbnprrme tn $ of elegantly grouped flowers, drawn and colored by 

“The etainn ar Bx peal; Mrs. Hill, of this city, the celebrated teacher of paint- 


Canto of ‘‘Ximena,” is stirring as a war trumpet. 





Shout for the Christian band $ ing in water colors. The aim of this magnificent pub- 
And the spears of old Castile! } lication is to give a series of American flowers, with 
“Ye that have proved of yore § their botanical and popular names, and the species and 
The might of your dauntless souls— $ class to which they belong. The flowers are admirably 
Ye who the lance ne’er bore drawn and the coloring is truthful and delicate. The 
Where the tide of conflict rolls— fi : floral : j . 
Strike, *till the streams be dyed rst number contains a floral presentation plate, which 
With the battle’s crimson rain; is very beautiful, a title page, and two groups of flow- 
With an arm of steel and a heart of pride, ; ers. The price for each number is seventy-five cents. 


For God and the hills of Spain! é 


“Shall your vales and proud hills be : 
By the Moslem’s foot profaned? ¢ 
Has the soul of your fathers free, $ 
In their children’s bosom waned ? 

4 

$ 


This is a publication we particularly recommend to our 
fair readers; for it will surpass anything of the kind- 
heretofore issued in this country. 


With the hearts of your glorious sires, 
Thunder the stirring peal; 


Shout for your homes and altar fires, Elements of Universal History. By H. White, B.A. 


And the spears of old Castile!” With additions and questions. By J.S: Hart, A.M. 
There are several fugitive poems at the end of the lool. Lea § Blanchard, Philadelphia, 1844. 

volume, of various degrees of merit. None of those This excellent summary of the world’s history has 
written in blank verse are to our taste: indeed we ques- ; been much improved by the notes of Mr. Hart: and 
tion if the author as yet fully understands the construc- } 2¢cordingly the present edition is far more valuable 
tion of this verse or has cultivated his ear to the exqui- than the English one. 
site but subtle harmony which characterizes it, in all its 
various forms, from the gentle beauty of Shakspeare ; ; ‘ ; 
tothe sublime pomp of Milton. In one or two short } @#arica, the Charih Bride. By W. H. Herbert. 1 vol. 
poems, where the poet seems to have had the transcen- } 4: J- Kockafellar, Philadelphia, 1844. 
dentalists in his eye, he has failed to do himself justice. This is a deeply interesting romance, the scene of 
But generally these shorter pieces are admirable. The } which is laid in Hispaniola, during the early tule of the 
poem on the Brandywine is certainly very meritorious. ; Spaniards in that island. There are few living novel- 
It is graceful, quiet, full of natural images, and elabo- } ists equal to Mr. Herbert. 
rated with much care. The author has talent, and we 
bid him God speed! 











Our Tasie.—We are crowded with cheap reprints, 


: ; : mostly issued by the Harpers’, Winchester and other 
The Literary Remains of the late Willis Gaylord Clark. } New York Houses. From the Harpers’ we have con- 


lvol. Burgess '- Stringer, New York-, 1844. tinuations of ‘‘ Milman’s Gibbon,” “ Neal’s History of 

This work is to appear in four numbers, making to- } the Puritans,” and “ McCulloch’s Gazetteer,” besides 
gether a volume of three hundred and eighty four pages, } reprints of ‘‘ The Unloved One,” a novel by Mrs. Hof- 
printed in a handsome manner on fine white paper. It $ land, ‘‘ The Jew,” a romance from the German, “ The 
is edited by Lewis Gaylord Clark, the brother of the } Birthright,” a novel by Mrs. Gore, and “The Grum- 
poet and a gentleman whose abilities and connexion ? bler,” the last work of fiction by Miss Pickering. Mr. 
with the deceased admirably qualify him for the task. ‘ Winchester also has issued an edition of “The Jew,” 
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of which the almost incredible number of one hundred 
thousand copies is said to have been sold in Germany. 
The same publisher has printed a French edition of 
“The Mysteries of Paris,” which all acquainted with 
that language should read in preference to the transla- 
tion. “El Dorado,” is the title of a work by J. A. Van 
Henvel, from the same house, narrating the circumstan- 
ces which gave rise to reports, in the sixteenth century, 
of a golden city in the interior of South America. The 
work also includes a defence of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
whose pursuit of this chimera led him to the scaffold. 
The Mirror continues to issue its extras: among the 
works lately published in this delightful library are the 
celebrated ‘‘Letters from under a Bridge,” by N. P. 
Willis. Lea & Blanchard have published three further 
numbers of “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” which, however, 
grow more and more dull: they have also printed a 
cheap edition of Lover’s romance of “ Rory O’More.” 
E. H. Butler has sent us the twelfth number of “ The 
Pictorial United States.” Berford issues ‘‘ The Two 
Merchants,” by T. 8. Arthur, a story with an excellent 
moral. From Lindsay & Blakiston we have ‘‘ The 
Complete Practical Receipt Book.” G. B. Zieber has 
‘The Crock of Gold,” “Jack of the Mill,” by Wm. 
Howitt, and all the late novels. J. M. Campbell & Co. 
Philadelphia, still continue to issue their cheap publica- 
tions: they have now an edition of D’Aubigne’s History 
of the Reformation which they sell for fifty cents. A. 
L. Dick has published a splendid engraving of the mon- 
ument, now being erected to Sir Walter Scott, at Edin- 
burgh. The plate is well executed, is of large size, and 
forms a magnificent picture. It is sold at the low price 
of two dollars. 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


‘Tue winter has been very gay in all our eastern cities. 
Private balls, musical soirees and assemblies were kept 
up from Christmas to the opening of Lent almost with- 
out intermission. And never, in our recollection, did 
the ladies display such taste in dress as on these occa- 
sions. 

None of the costumes, however, which have yet ap- 
peared, equal in elegance those which we have caused 
to be engtaved and colored for the present number. 
The dress of Figure I., made of volants of lace worn 
over a pink skirt, is the envy of all who have seen it. 

The winter has also been characterized by its musi- 
eal taste. This may be attributed in part to the appear- 
ance of so many stars of the first magnitude at the 
opening of the season, and also to the reaction conse- 
quent on the decline of the lecture system, of late years 
so popular in our chief cities. The advent of the three 
great violinists, indeed, acted like magic. First came 
Artot, and everybody was enraptured with his grace 
and elegance: but when Ole Bull followed, his modesty, 
his wonderful command over his instrument and the 
wild originality of his compositions set the town in a 
blaze. Vieux Temps then appeared, the third in this 
glorious trio, and there were many to prefer his classic 
style to the more romantic one of Ole Bull. They de- 
parted southward; but the influence they exerted on the 
public mind remained, and the taste for music is ma..i 





ornnnanginl 
festly on the increase. The opening of the Ory 
House, by Signor Palmo, has tended, in no small de 
gree, to foster this growing taste. Nothing can be mop 
brilliant than the interior of this magnificent house @ 
a crowded and fashionable night. The blazing light, 
the magic scenery, the splendid array in the boxes, ani 
the illusion of the acting bewilder the mind, until y 
ean almost fancy ourselves in fairy land. We hope the 
enterprise will be kept up with spirit. : 

The Hutchinson family have been the idols of popular 
audiences during the winter. There are three 
and one sister. The chief merit of their singi 
sists in distinct articulation, and the exact drilling-whid 
they have undergone and which gives their quartette 
great unity. Their selections of ballads evince tact; 
but they have no pretensions to the powerful executian 
of disciplined masters. Their prepossessing appear 
ance is much in their favor. Altogether nine out of ten 
in a promi dience, would sooner hear the 
Hutchinsons than our best opera singers. 

While on the subject of music, we cannot avoid er 
pressing a regret that no effort has been made to per 
form the symphonies of Beethoven, this winter. They | 
were got up in Boston last year. We are surprised 
that the wonderful compositions of this master are mt 
made more generally known. ‘ 

A word on our contributors before we close. Thow, 
for the present month will speak for themselves: fa” 
future numbers we have articles from Mrs. Orne, Ma, 
Osgood, Miss Lawson, Donald McLeod, and othem 
We have in hand, from Mrs. Ellet, a thrilling storyat” 
some length, which, at the earliest opportunity, we shall | 
give our readers. 





OUR MEZZOTINT. 


The engraving in the present number needs no praise 
from us to convince others of its high merit. This sr 
perb picture is in Mr. Sartain’s best style, and is after 
a justly celebrated painting. We intended it for the 
March number, but the printers were unable to get df 
a sufficient number of impressions intime. No expense 
has been spared on this embellishment : its actual cost, 
as we can prove by the printer’s and engraver’s bills, 
exceeds that of two line engravings. But this did no 
deter us from using it. We have pledged ourselves to 
surpass others and we intend to spare no expense @ 
succeed. Let this mezzotint be compared with ti 
staring ones issued by other periodicals and its 
superiority will be manifest. We would rather pil 
lish, as we are satisfied our subscribers would 
have, one good engraving than half a dozen indifferent 


ones. 


i> In our next number will appear “Our Female 
Ports, No. II.” The subject will be Mrs. Amelia B. 
Welby, better known as the ‘““Amexra” of the Louit 
ville Journal. 


I> The Home Department is unavoidably omitted 
for the present number. 
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